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Teachers should see the following Unsolicited Testimonial. 


Before beginning their Schools. the form of a testimonial. For this reason we seldom publish the numerons 4 


notices and commendations that we receive for our books. ; 
met ; . The following letter, however, seems to be so different from the ‘usual . 


Ybarra’s Practical Method of Learning Spanish, $1.20) « stock” certificate that we venture, with the permission of the writer, to pub- 


Shaler’s First Book of Geology, . 1.00) lish it. 


Deutsch’s Colloquial Exercises and German Reader, .90 Gentlemen :—Do you mount your New England Maps in Warren's Common School 
Geography, on linen? I want a eet so fitted, and if you cover the United States in this 


I would like to have a complete set of these maps,—special ones,—in a substantial | 
Gustatson's Foundation of Deuth: A Study of the mye 
Drink Question. . , : 2.00) send ont thirty to thirty-five salesmen through these six States, and have occasion to consult i 
Whitney’ s Sanskrit Grammar, : 2.355 | these maps ten to thirty times a day; hence you'll concede that I know something about this 
Preble & Parker’s Hand-Book of Latin Writing, referring them wany | 
pectfully, , Manager. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. 1 
Shumway’s Handbook of Latin Synonyms. Warren’s Geographies, Kaditions for 1884 have been thoroughly Mi 
revised and contain all the latest geographical information. A Map and explanation 
Fulton & Trueblood’s Choice Readings. of Tue New Sranparp Time system has also been added. Send for price-list | . 
Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. and specimen copies. | 
Hitcheoek’s Manual of Gymnastics. 
She: pois. COWPERTH WAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
GINN, HEATH & co., Publishers, NEW YORK, 16 Astor Place: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 


BOSTON. (5 Bromfield St.: E. MOCLINTOCK, Agent. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


A Series of Remarkably Popular and Meritorious Books for School Study of Geography. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Have marked excellences that invite the attention of all progressive Teachers. In these popular books: 
|. THE TEXT IS UNEQUALED FOR FRESHNESS AND INTEREST. 3. THE TYPOCRAPHY !S OPEN AND HELPFUL TO THE EYE. 
2. THE METHOD OF TREATMENT IS HARMONIOUS WITH THE BEST PRES- 4. THE MAPS ARE ACCURATE, DISTINCT, BEAUTIFUL 
ENT SYSTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. = 5S. RECENT CEOCRAPHICAL EVENTS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
Specimen copies forwarded, free of charges, at Introduction Price. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, | Maury’s Revised Physical $ 1.20 Maury’s Map Drawing. Paper, . $ 
Maury’s Revised Manual of Geography, * 28 Maury’s Wall Maps (set of eight 
Correspondence is invited. Maury’s PAMPHLET sent free to ask for it. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, { pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior and stand. 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. 
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W. WALMSLEY & 
Manu/ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
bts, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Fall 156 pages 
thie paper. 


Manu'fg Opticians. 


Popular and Perfected 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM'TS 


for Profess’n’| and Amateur’s use. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, 


DRAWING INSTRUM’TS. 
Send for and specify 192 pages, 


Hastrations. 
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SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 
59 Carmine Street. 


circular and 
tor DECORATION of DAY ea SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS WO as 


RICHARDS & CO. 


AY Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Chemical and Physical Apparatas. 


PURE CHEMICALS. 


We beg leave to cali the attention of Teachers to the fact that we have the —— 
carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock of the finest pn 
and Chemical Reagents in the world. Personal inspection, to verify t 
ment, is invited. Orders for — for Chemical Laberateries, Cel- 
leges, and Scheels filed with the greatest care, promptnuess, and precision. 
Iliastrated Catalogues on application. 

415 eow Bowery, opp. 6th 8t, New York. 


THE LAMSON 


Pen and Hand Support. 


This Support is intended especially for school children. 
Every teacher knows how bard it is for children to hold the 
pen properly. The Lamson Pen and Hand Suppert 
makes it impossible to hold the hand in other than the correct 
position. The Support neither cramps nor tires the hand, bat 
aids in forming the letters. We will send to any teacher, op 
= receipt of $1.50, one dezen Supports. A single Support sent 
= by mail, postpaid, for 15 cents. Address 
J E. JENKINS & CO., 156 Market St , Lynn, Mass 


": ADAMS'S SOLAR CAMERA | 
FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY etc. 


THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON 


IMPORTER AND 


E. B. BENJAMIN, § ov 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


S BRABCLAY 8ST. 


Agents Wanted. 


BLAIN AND LOGAN; The Life and Ser. 
vices of Each. By Rev. J. SANDER 
S0N, D D., in Revised Edition 


of American P: 
A standard work. Illustrated, 550 


rogress 
pp., $2.00. Also, 
The Life and Times of (OR) Cleveland: & Hendricks, 
By T. E. WILson, Editorial Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp 
strated, $2. Each outfit is 50c. To ‘Agents only. Rook 


and 93. Apply at ence. CLEVE!AND 


E.R TREAT, Pub, 


AGENTS WANTED for the new beok 
“OUR FAMOU* WOMEN.” Jut by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Marion Harland, and 18 other Eminent 
ey nd for Circulars. Extra Terms men 

to D. WORTHING TON & CO.,llartford, Conn: 


NEXT PRESIDENT 


dent, campain statistics. fot the the 
dates, &c., &c. 550 pages. Send S0e. for outfit 
at euce. Mtrike quick — be first in the Geld. 

Rely ona reliabir house. We have been estableshed 
16 years; have an extenswe manufactory ; will guaran 
tee the best book and earliest issued. Liberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BR0s., 10 Federal St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BEANS 6 & LOGAN. 

H. J. Ramadeil and Ben. Perley Poore. , 8tfal 
illustrations. The most authentic tion pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips « Lary a and Lives of 
Noted Women of kurope and A Circulars free. 

WILSON BROTHERS, 

477 tf 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS | the Lives of 


| 
HENDRICKS, 


How. A. 
1. the and Cheat 
con 


BEST, ent 


Outfits 
Conn. 


WANTED to intro- 
duce Zell’s Con- 
densed Cycilepedia. 
Complete in cne volume. 


publish FASTEST SELLING Oyclo- 


Cc. BR. BRODIE, 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOO, APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Uhysical Lastruments for High Schools and Colleges 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalegue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


PATENTED 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, RB. I. 


JOSEPH (ILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. (47 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mx WORLD. 


SILICATE BLACH BOARDS 
Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, 
e ork and Philadelphia, and generally adopted by all the 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATIN 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New hi A 
Manufactured only by tho NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
ey” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church 8t., New York, 


receive free a costly goods 
* which will help all, of either sex, 
te more money right away than anything else in this 


Fortunes await the workers 
At once address & Co., Augen. 


BiRCHS KEY AN 
WILCWIND ANY WATCH cur 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


BINDERS 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus,| For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 


447 SOUTH FOURTH STREBRT, 1884, will be sent to any address, 
PHILADELPHIA. postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co., 
Catalogues on application. 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


ooTh, | 

Last 

Seno FoR ESTIMATE 

-"L.B.M°CLEES& 
aGERERAL SCHOOL EURMISRERS. 


‘BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


fhe Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
(mproved School A for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
36 Vo. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


~y te other SYstems in accuracy and 

ual in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 

with manyal. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N. Y. Send for circulars. 


U. S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PRING, the 
new homes and turnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Or@an has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are 


nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Yt. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 St., Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper ~~ Tin for CBseebet, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent pres. 


VANDUZEN & fIFT 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AID sting 


t cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and an arge ele- 
nt artistic chromo excelsior cards, price ; h 


list, order blank All 
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THE GREEK SHEPHERD-BOY’S SONG. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL, 


Oh! I should dread the commotion 
Of restless, heaving, wild ocean, 
Should Pallas to fury lash it, 
Or wrathful Neptune dash it 
With thunderous roaring 
Skyward soaring 
Against the ragged crags, 
Where beetling cliffs uplift 
Their beads ail rough with jags, 
Deep-scored with seam and rift. 
?Mid the sudden plunges 
Aud the frantic lunges 
Of the seething waves, 
Naught the sailor saves. 
Before his door, 
Next morn ashore, 
Among the casks and spars 
His mangled body fl ats; 
O’er tranquil waves the sun comes up, 
The sparrow pipes his notes. 


Oh! may I shun their anguish 

From bopeless love that iangaish; 

Nor may o’erwrought giadness 

Bring me near to madness; 

And never from his lair 

May I arouse despair 

Of blood-shot eyes and knotted hair, 
Whose moanings startie the sweet air, 
Whom horror tends and brooding care 
Ever entangled in close snare, 

And what he should not bold to dare. 
Nor may o’erweening vanity 

Induce that wild insanity, 

Spite warsings all divine, 

Against the sacred nine 

To pit such feeble skill 

As by Z:us’ sovereign will 

Is granted to my flute 

Before the dread powers mute 

Should men in humble waiting stand, 
Remembering Niobe and Marsyas’ fate, 
And @lipus when too elate 

(Such haughty moods th’ avengers hate) 
Forth wandering from that awe-struck land. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The secret of happiness is never to allow your 
energies to stagnate.—Adam Clark. 


— The rays of happiness, like those of light, are col- 
orless when unbroken.—Longfellow. 


— Freedom from low necessities can only come by 
reaching after higher satisfaction.—Phillips Brooks. 


— Success is not easy of attainment; yet the man 
who wishes success in any particular department can 
generally have it, if he is able and willing to give a 
fair equivalent for it.—Christian Adv. 

— Knowledge disseminated among the masses with- 
out the earnest endeavor to augment the means by 
which to improve their material condition, is like giv- 
ing strong doses of appetizing medicine to a hungry 
person.— The Occident. 

Farr Pitay.—The majority of teachers are opposed,— 
and rightly so, too,—to being considered mere hirelings 
paid from the public coffers for duties imposed upon 
them. There is an equality of rights, civil and social, 


that the dignity of men and women dislike to see set 
aside by a community. In the matter of contracts, es- 
pecially, is it nothing but fair and just to have the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity observed and followed. The theory 
of making all conditions and provisions one-sided, fa- 
vorable to one party, is neither equitable nor just, in 
fact, contrary to the spirit of all law. Protection should 
be equal. The teacher should look to the matter of a 
proper and legitimate contract, and should be free to 
assume much, but not to be deprived of all his rights. 
It is an affair of business with teachers, as well as with 
contractors in any other avocation.—Missouri Schcol 
Journal. 


— There is very much “Public Opionion” now-a- 
days. The best thing we can do is to make some se- 
lections from the best in quality. But we can only 
give here and there a gem of thought. 

Supt. Leach, of Providence, in his last quarterly re- 
port, which, we believe, is his one hundred and sixteenth 
consecutive quarterly report to the school committee 
of Providence, expresses some thoughts worthy the at- 
tention of teachers. He says: 

“The great problem of the age, and the one that sur- 
passes every other in relative importance, is, how can 
all our youth be best educated and prepared for all the 
practical duties of life, and what kind of an education 
does the age now demand that shall be free to all 
classes? This is a very grave question, and one in re- 
gard to which the wisest educators and legislators are 
not unanimous in their opinions.” 

Supt. Leach goes on to name one thing that all do 
agree upon : 

“ All, or nearly all, seem to agree that in early life 
there should be Jaid the foundation of an upright and 
moral character, and that all our youth should be so 
educated and trained that they can make the most of 
life, and be the best fitted to perform all its social and 
civil duties, and to secure its most substantial enjoy- 
ments and pleasuree, In the discussion of this great 
problem the greatest men are now engaged.” 


He proceeds to speak wisely of the rights of parents : 

“ As our schools are supported and maintained almost 
exclusively by parents, they have rights and privileges 
that ought not and capnot be justly denied them. They 
have not only the right to demand the very best in- 
struction that can be furnished with the means in the 
control of the committee, but also such school-buildings 
as are conveniently located, comfortable, well ventil- 
ated and lighted, and furnished with all the needed 
facilities for instruction. They can reasonably protest 
against having their children crowded into small rooms 
without suitable desks, and without adjoining rooms of 
sufficient size for their assistants to hear their classes.” 


— Upon the English language, Abby Sage Richard- 
son thus discourses in the last number of the Congrega- 
tionalist : 

“ Better than this; English became the language of 
the poet and scholar. John Wycliffe, who translated 
the Bible into purest and most vigorous English, and 
Goeffrey Chaucer, who used his mother-tongue with a 
power with which only a poet can use words, deserve 
both eternal gratitude from all who love their native 
speech. These two men did more to fix the language 
and make it stable than a college of grammarians could 
have done. From their time we have the English es- 
sentially as Shakespeare and Milton wrote and spoke 
it,—the same that is used to-day.” 


Notice also another extract from the same: 

“ No language is unchangeable, but must of neces- 
sity be constantly both gaining new words and losing 
old ones. The language has been much enriched since 
Chaucer’s time, and science especially has drawn largely 
on the Latin and Greek for its nomenclature and its 
formula. But at bottom the English that we speak is 
the English of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ and John 
Wycliffe’s Bible, and these two sources of English 
still remain in our time,—as Spenser characterized one 
of them in his day,—two ‘ wells of English undefiled.’ ” 


— Supt. Marble of Worcester, the “ heart of the Com- 
monwealth,” in a recent address tells us what he thinks 
is of supreme importance to the school, and falls back 


upon President Eliot for authority : 


“‘ Of supreme importance to the school is the teacher. 
The teacher is the school. ‘A good school,’ said Presi- 
dent Eliot, ‘is a man or a woman.’ A good school- 
house, an ample supply of books and apparatus, an in- 
telligent committee, a well-considered course of study: 
all this is very well, and it all bas a certain importance ; 
but the teacher makes the school, after all.” 


— The State Convention of County School Superin. 
tendents and the State Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia have announced their opinion as decidedly against 
“State publication of school books,” and they give 
their conclusions very frankly under fourteen heads, the 
main point being under the eleventh head, which reads 
as follows: 

“ Eleventh: That no State ought to attempt any 
business which can be successfully managed by private 
enterprise; and that the surest way to secure the best 
books at the least cost is to leave, as we now do, the 
= Sees and open to the competition of all the 
wor 


— Two editors of Taz Journat can testify that the 
teachers and the people of the Pacific slope are in dead 
earnest in this matter of education. At the last meet- 
ing of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association at Salem, 
June 30 and July 1-3, Prof. J. F. Hill, principal of 
the Albany (Oregon) public schools, uses the following : 


“ As teachers of the sovereigns of a republic, it be- 
hooves us to have the noblest conceptions of the objects 
of education. As citizens none should surpass us in 
high ambitions to prepare ‘for the genius of America 
the most magnificent edifice that the mind of nation 
ever inhabited.’ 

‘‘In some Eastern land, ’tis said, there is a cave of 
exquisite loveliness. But the worshiper before this 
shrine of beauty must wander through a long, winding, 
dark, and dreary passage ere he reaches the jewel-radi- 
ated chamber. Methinks I see in our educational sys- 
tem a ‘jeweled chamber,’—but all along this side rise 
toilsome steeps, strewn with babblings, puzzles, irksome 
non-essentials, and crushing burdens,—o’er which many 
a one stumbles, falls, ere the ideal goal is won. 

“To us, teachers of Oregon, belongs the duty of 
making this road less toilsome; of leading a multitude 
along with us a8 we journey onward to that bright 
futurity where gems of knowledge shall gleam upon a 
free, a noble, and intelligent nation, made such, not by 
bayonet and shell, but by the zeal and devotion of more 
than half a million of teachers.” 


REQUISITES FOR PRACTICAL SUCCESS AS 
A TEACHER. 


BY E, PAINE, 


The qualities which help a teacher to command a 
good situation may be conveniently grouped under 
three heads,—power of discipline, a thorough education, 
and ability to work well with other people. Any prin- 
cipal or committee seeking a teacher, wishes to find one 
combining all these qualities; but they are rarely to be 
found in any marked degree in the same person, A 
teacher who unites two of them can usually depend on 
having a fair position with a fair salary. Accordingly, 
whoever intends to make teaching a profession must 
consider his own natural powers in these directions, 
and decide what kind of self-education is necessary for 
him. 

In schools where the intellectual standard is high, 
what is commonly called the discipline is easy, for the 
pupils are occupied and interested in their studies. Dis- 
cipline is still of importance, but it is of such a nature 
that it may often be best enforced by a teacher of gen- 
tle manners and cultivated mind. But this is not usu- 
ally the case in the lower schools, where the rough and 
untrained elements of society are to be tutored. Of 
course, a teacher need not be rough in dealing with 
rough pupils, and there are exceptional persons who 
combine high intellectual attainments and refined man- 
ners with quickness of perception, and that overmaster- 
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ng firmness of will which makes everything yield to 
its authority. Generally speaking, however, one who 
has a profound love of books,—such a love as is needed 
to make a scholar in any high sense,—by this very fact 
is somewhat incapacitated for the successful manage- 
ment of a hard school. Ina room where eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty, the mind is too much dis- 
tracted to do any work except on an exceedingly low 
plane. The teacher who has the quickest eye, the 
sharpest ear, the readiest decision,—the one whose facul- 
ties are always on the alert, whose wits are always all 
about him, in the very room, is the one who succeeds in 
such a place, and enjoys his success. If, by any misfor- 
tune, a scholar finds himself in such a place, he must 
make the best of it and cultivate the qualities belong- 
ing to it, and he may with difficulty achieve success; 
but he will hardly enjoy his success, for it will be 
bought at too great a sacrifice of what are to him the 
essentials of life. 

Yet such work is by no means to be undervalued. 
In some respects it is the most important work which 
can be done now in this country. To bring the law- 
less elements in our community under the strict domin- 
ion of law is so pressing a need that it seems some- 
times as if our nation’s “salvation depended upon it. 
Happily, there is a large class of our teachers who show 
this special aptitude for governing. 

Only, speaking in general terms, we must say the 
student is not the disciplinarian, nor is the disciplina- 
rian the student; so that a teacher, starting in his pro- 
fession, ought to consider which of these two nature 
meant him to be, and to follow faithfully, so far as he 
can, his true bent. Of course the one who elects to be 
a disciplinarian is not to be content with superficial 
class-work. He must know his lessons, and know them 
thoroughly; but he must not think himself fitted for a 
position demanding wide knowledge, or careful reason- 
ing, or critical judgment, or fine poetical discrimina- 
tion. He must realize that his own proper work is 
noble and indispensable, and he must not attempt to do 
another’s. 

On the other hand, the student is not to be satisfied 
with lawlessness or inattention in his classes. He is 
not to fix his eyes on the floor and tell his pupils a 
series of erudite facts. If he cannot impart his knowl- 
edge in such a way that his pupils actually receive it, 
he has mistaken his vocation. He may be a good 
writer, or annotator, or translator, but not a good teacher. 
The teacher who is a student must strive for the best 
possible discipline among his pupils, but he must real- 
ize that the kind of discipline which he can enforce will 
be that which is almost unconscious; and he must, if 
possible, find a position in which the qualities of a stu- 
dent are needed. 

And here young teachers find a difficulty. At grad- 
uation, very few persons have enough special knowl- 
edge to enable them to fill situations in the higher 
schools. The number of schools in which discipline is 
the first requisite is so much the larger, that a young 
woman who is secretly sure that her true power lies in 
the direction of scholarship rather than discipline, may 
be forced to begin in a school where scholarship counts 
for little. Of course she must then do her best. But 
if she wishes ever to do any satisfactory work she must 
look forward a little at the same time. She will not have 
much leisure for study, and it will be vain to try to 
make of herself a universal encyclopedia. But if she 
will carefully decide the line of study for which her 
ability is greatest, and steadily pursue that, she will, in 
a few years, find herself fitted by education for the 
place for which she is fitted by nature. Many young 
teachers are dissatified with their places, and wish for 
higher ones, while they do absolutely nothing to fit 
themselves for anything higher; and this in a great 
measure because they do not realize the enormous dis- 
tance between the knowledge of a subject which was 
sufficient to give them a diploma, and the knowledge of 
the same subject which a special teacher of that branch 

requires, 

Having decided whether one is a disciplinarian or a 
student, and having determined to work in one’s own 
special line, unless the fates are more adverse than they 

usually are, there is still something of importance to 
consider if one wishes to be a practically successful 


teacher. Can he work well with others? With some 
principals, this is the first question in selecting a 
teacher. One may be a very Napoleon for discipline, 
and a Dr. Johnson for learning, and still be an intol- 
erable teacher. 

Naturally, working well with others depends on char- 
acter, but as there are persons of fine character who 
fail here, we will specify a few points of importance in 
securing this end. First, the teacher must understand 
where his own place is; that is to say, he must do his 
own work without shirking, or expecting other people 
to help him out, while at the same time he must obey 
those in authority over him, whether principal or com- 
mittee. If he thinks he can see a better way of work- 
ing than that prescribed, he should, of course, say so 
respectfully, but he must not insist upon his own way, 
except in cases of absolute right and wrong. He may 
think his judgment better than that of his superior, 
and it may really be better; but then, on the other 
hand, it may not be. At all events there cannot be two 
rulers, and a constant struggle for mastery wastes in 
friction all the energy which should go to instruction. 
The person who cannot submit to those placed over 
him, cannot succeed practically as a teacher. 

Second, he must not interfere in any way with 
the work of others. If a teacher seems to do his work 
badly, still it is not the concern of another teacher, un- 
less he is absolutely asked for advice by the teacher 
who is in difficulty, or is urged to give judgment by 
those who have a right to his opinion. He should 
remember, too, that the teacher he criticises may really 
be doing better than himself. 

Third, he or she must know how to be absolutely 
silent on school affairs. There must be no school gos- 
sip even among intimate friends. Nothing is more 
common, and nothing is more pernicious, Speak of 
school affairs only to the persons with whom they must 
be discussed as matters of business. Do not weary the 
principal with anecdotes of your difficulties with your 
scholars, unless you need his advice and are prepared to 
take it. Do not criticise your fellow-teachers in talking 
with other people. Do not complain to the teachers 
that the principal is weak and ignorant. Do not ex- 
plain in general society that you hate teaching, or that 
you love it, and do not bore the community with school- 
room experiences. The golden gift of silence helps a 
teacher more in working harmoniously with others than 
any other trait,—more even than unfailing good temper. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, 


XL—SUMMARY.—TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


a. What officers chosen. 


Of local gov't. By whom chosen. 


g c. When and how chosen. 
& d. For what chosen. 
+i 12. OF State gov't. Same topics. 
L3. Of gov’t. Same topics. 
r (a. Public convenience and 
welfare. 


b. Public will. 

ce. Nature of office-holding. 

d. Duties of ) To vote. 
citizens | To pay taxes. 

|e. Public property. 

(a. Necessity for laws. 

6. Natural rights. 

c. Objects of laws. 

d. Duties of citizens,—to re- 

spect and obey. 
| @. Nature of representation. 


(a. Penalties. 
b. Justice, free, speedy, impar- 
tial. 


ec. Local administration. 
d. Presumption of innocence. 
e. Duties of witnesses and 
court officers. 

; », § Execution prompt, vigorous 
Executive Dep’t. impartial. 

a. Dangers to liberty. 

The Constitution. 13 Safeguards of liberty. 


1. Immediate,—American history. 
2. Mediate,—English history. 
3. Remote,—Comparative history. 


Method.—It has been the purpose of this series of 


1. Of local gov’t. < 


2. Of State gov’t. 


Legislative Dep’t. < 


II. Principles. 


Judicial Depar’t. 


. 


IIL. 


papers to present an order and a method for the element- 
ary teaching of the science of government. With this 
purpose in view the work was made to begin with the 
local government. In the local organization, whatever 
it may be,—town or school district,—the principles of 
government are embodied in their simplest forms,—as it 
were, reduced to their lowest terms, so that they may 
be easily seen and apprehended,—apprehended because 
seen. 

This puts the work on a scientific basis. It begins 
at the beginning,—deals first with the sensible and the 
familiar. It begins with the conditioning and proceeds 
to conditioned. It is practically impossible to teach 
the science of government from a study of the national 
government alone. The internal sovereignty of that 
government is so limited that it does not come suf- 
ficiently near to “ men’s business and bosoms.” 

This elementary teaching, too, should be chiefly oral 
in its character. Dealing, as it does, with real things, 
it should be the aim of the teacher to make those real 
things the object of the pupil’s thought. From the 
facts which the pupils can see, the teaching should lead 
to the unseen principles, from the majority vote in the 
town-meeting to the public will, expressing itself for 
the public good,—from the writ of habeas corpus to the 
sanctity of individual liberty. Later in the course the 
student will find in the constitution of the United 
States the grandest embodiment of abstract principles 
which the world has ever seen. 

Helps.—The teacher should use all the helps at his 
command to make his teaching truly objective. Among 
these helps are the following: Printed ballots used in 
the election of various officers, town, county, state, and 
nation; copies of official documents issued by officers, 
such as the warrants for town- meetings, offers of rewards, 
notices by health-officers, assessors, town-clerk, county- 
commissioners, executors and administrators of estates ; 
proclamations by governors and presidents; reports of 
town and county officers; pamphlet copies of the laws 
passed by the legislature; the legislative manual, pub- 
lished annually; the congressional directory. Copies 
of all of these can easily be procured, and should form a 
part of the school equipment along with the library, the 
cabinet, and the apparatus. 

But more useful than all these is the newspaper. 
Here are found illustrations of all the principles which 
the teacher has to present, and descriptions of many 
things which the pupils cannot see for themselves. ~ For 
the teaching of facts, the papers contain reports of town 
meetings; of nominating caucuses and conventions; of 
the organization and doings of city councils, of legisla- 
tures, and of congress; of the inauguration of mayors. 
governors, and presidents; of the proceedings in all the 
courts, including the impanelling of jurors, the succes- 
sive step, in civil and criminal trials, and the execution 
of judgments. The papers also contain official adver- 
tisements, from which much may be learned. This is 
especially true of probate business, all of which is ad- 
vertised. 

From the report of crimes the teacher may select illus- 
trations of violations of all the natural rights,—person, 
property, and liberty. The foreign news will often 
serve to show side-lights upon our own government, 
and will furnish illustrations of principles maintained 
or violated. 

Every teacher of civil-government should be provided 
with scrap-books in which to preserve, in an orderly 
way, all newspaper material bearing on his subject. 
He will be surprised to find how completely his field of © 
labor may be covered by such excerpts. 


Books.—For the teacher’s own study the following 
books are suggested, in addition to the text-books on 
the subject: The statutes of the United States and of 


the state; Digest of Court Decisions; Commentaries of 
Kent and Blackstone; Bouvier’s Law Dictionary ; Story 
on the Constitution; The Federalist; Democracy in 
America, De Tocqueville; The Nation, Mulford; Mu- 
nicipal Law, Pomeroy ; ee of Constitutional 
Liberty, Scott; Political Kthics, Lieber (the best); Civil 
Government and Self-liberty, Lieber ; History of Repre- 
sentative Government, Guizot; Spirit of Law, Montes- 
quieu; Delolme on the Constitution ; History of Federal 
Government, Freeman; Introductiou to American Insti- 
tutional History, Freeman; Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science (H. B. 


Adams, editor). 
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TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


XIL—THE BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


You have all heard, I dare say, the old story of a dis- 
tinguished artist who painted a portrait of innocence. 
He took for his subject a beautiful boy, with face fair, 
frank, and friendly, his hair falling over his shoulders 
in golden ringlets, his eye full and large, his forehead 
high and noble, and his whole expression such as would 
attract one as asweet face of innocent childhood. He 
was his mother’s love and hope and joy. The paint- 
ing was finished. It was a great success; everybody 
praised it. The artist soon became famous, and had a 
long career, particularly noted for his skill in delineat- 
ing character. 

At last, when he was an old man, some friend re- 
minded him that he had never painted the companion 
picture to this early portrait of “Innocence.” “You 
ought,” said he, “to paint a companion piece, repre- 
senting ‘ Vice.”” The painter thought upon the mat- 
ter, and finally decided that if he could find a proper 
subject he would paint the counterpart for his “ Inno- 
cence.” One evening, as he was returning home, he 
stumbled over the prostrate form of a man stupefied 
with intoxicants. Fearing the man would perish, he 
kindly provided for his restoration to consciousness. 
He was one mass of filth. His hair long and matted 
his face blotched and dirty, his clothing torn and filthy, 
—he was the impersonation of wretchedness, vice, and 
crime. “I have my subject,” the painter exclaimed ; 
and he painted a faithful portrait of him, and hung it 
along-side of the picture of “Innocence.” Here, then, 
was the contrast. On the one hand, childhood, inno- 
cence, joy, hope, ambition. On the other, age, vice, 
crime, of hope bereft, ambition extinguished, absolute 
despair pictured upon his every feature. The sot lived 
but a few days after the picture was finished, but long 
enough, having seen the child’s portrait, to recognize 
it, in extreme anguish and self-condemnation, as his 
own, taken in the early days of his innocence and 
purity. 

The story points a moral of great consequence to 
every one of you. You are school-children, young, gay, 
joyful, happy, looking forward to a long life of honora- 
ble labor, and success in the world. Will you all attain 
the goal of your youthful ambitions and aspirations ? 
This is an important question for you. It would be 
painful in the extreme, if one should have full knowl- 
edge of the future, and should know and predict that 
any one of you would fall into vice, crime, and despair. 
But neither virtue nor fortune comes without the ask- 
ing. ‘There are laws which govern life,—laws as inex. 
orable as those of physics aud chemistry. Nothing but 
a miracle interferes with these rules of working. 

To win success, to achieve usefulness, and to secure 
happiness, requires a well-spent youth. The object and 
purpose of school and school-life are to raise the young 
to true manhood. The school is not, primarily, to im- 
part instruction, to cram into the young minds a mass 
of knowledge, however useful that might prove; but the 
grand aim of the school, of education, is. to develop the 
genius of manhood, to unfold the higher powers of our 
being, to discipline the mind, to implant correct habits 
and accurate notions of things, to gain true views of 
life, that the recipient of this schooling may know upon 
what depends life’s success and what causes life’s fail- 
ures,—in short, to prepare him to stem the current, and 
to resist temptation ; to acquire those habits of probity, 
industry, and perseverance which, alone, will give him 
the elements by which he may command success. 

It will be well for you all to bear in mind what these 
elements of success are. No man can secure true good 
fortune in life unless he has firmly implanted within 
him, (1) firm adherence to the right, true principle, an 
honest heart; (2) fixed habits of industry, with that 
control over his will, his desires, his appetites, his pas-|ag 
sions, which will permit him to attend steadily to his 
business; and (3) that perseverence, growing out of his 
industry and self-control, which will permit him to 
stick to his business, or any object he may wish to pur- 
sue till success has been reached and his ideal realized. 
All these things depend upon strict attention to the 


duties of home and school, at this period of your life. 
“As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” is true if 
you give the right interpretation to it. Not every one 
manifests in the school days of youth what he after- 
wards becomes; but by a careful analysis of what he 
was and what he did in his early days, the germ, the 
elements of his future life, will generally be found 
apparent. Attention to duty, loyalty to truth, indus- 
try and fidelity, will invariably bring their reward. 

“Honesty is the best policy,”—not because it is 
“policy,” but because it is “ honesty.” 


SEEDS OF MODERN REPUBLICANISM.—(I1.) 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, 


These new proportions announced a new era, that 
might be called the Dawn of Individuality. It makes 
us believers in the importance of atoms to see that 
everything which makes real progress in the world does 
it only through the intelligent action of tens of thou: 
sands of individuals. Nothing in modern times is so 
brilliant as the conquests of Napoleon. Where are 
they? Fields fought and won are as readily lost 
again, unless the people of the nation come and make 
their homes upon them. Armies may clear the track, 
but if nothing follow them the old obstructions soon 
return stronger than ever. The world is no longer a 


»jcouncil of war of generals; it is a debating society 


where measures are discussed,— often prolixly, often 
with one-sidedness,—but with the effect of rousing every 
man’s attention to an interest in the results; in other 
words, with the effect of a practical education in breadth 
of view, and the consideration by the individual of 
questions concerning the welfare of the whole. 

The chemistry of the world is still active; affinities 
and repulsions mass men in different, often opposing, 
combinations. But these are the combinations of vital- 
ity, fed by the elements and growing by native force, 
until in the ripeness of age they make way for other 
growths. The persuasive force of individuals is as mar 
velous as ever; but the despotic sway of a single man 
over an aggregation of fellow-mortals has passed away. 
The age of the Titans is over; they no longer stand on 
the high places of the earth hurling rocks and moun- 
tains. Jupiter, the mind, has come to his throne. 


The sense of personal responsibility is the distinctive 
line between men and animals; it is the force that 
through all the faults and follies of its possessors works 
out a higher manhood for them. The feeling that be- 
tween them and their duties of any kind stand only 
their own consciences as interpreters, is the beginning, 
not only of all liberty, but of all development. It 
means energy of mind and soul, ambition, achievement. 
This is taken so much as a matter of course to-day, that 
it seems a truism to speak of it. But rivers of human 
blood have been crossed to arrive at this standpoint. 
In that era of monarchs it was by no means a truism. 
The passage has been retraced and marked out by the 
genius and diligence of historians like Robertson, and 
Prescott, and Motley, and others. We may see where 
the hardest battles have been fought, and how the 
greatest victories have been won; the details of these 
occupy volumes. But the one fact running through all, 
the real if not the nominal general of eyery successful 
war, conspicuously absent_in lands where defeat has 
been permanent, is this same strong sense of individual 
responsibility,—this mighty “I ought,” intellectually, 
as well as morally, that, like the numeral in which it 
may in some puzzle be expressed, makes every faculty 
tenfold greater. 

In an age when kings were practically inaccessi- 
ble, then in the people who had nothing to look for on 
earth, this awakening sense turned first in the right 
direction,—the natural one that the plant takes, straight 
an|upward, before it branches laterally. There is nothing 
so incomprehensible to the strength that results from 

aggregations of numbers, wealth, and the coherence of 
skillful combinations as the opposing force of vitality. 
There came a day when the seed, so long silent in the 
earth like a hidden feeling, found its way upward into 
thought and speech in a way that seemed sudden, but 
was only one step in a long process. 


While the mouk, Tetzel, commissioned by Leo X., 


| Tetzel ; 


was selling pardons for sins and the right to commit 
more, and was forwarding the money thus gained to 
build that monument of art and wealth, St, Peter's 

Luther’s vigorous personality sprang into the light of 
day, and proclaimed a man’s soul responsible to a Higher 
Power than a fellow-man’s. His work was all the easier 
on account of the infamous character of the man he 
opposed, But the real conflict, after all, was not with 
he was only a firebrand held up, that the glare 
might bring out strongly a sentence against which not 
only scholars, but the common-sense of the mass of 
German people revolted. Lauther’s greatness and his 
rapid success sprung from the same cause that Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s did three centuries later, when this great 
tree of liberty had shot out its lateral branches and one 
of them was in danger. Both men walked only a few 
steps in advance of the people, who followed them in 
crowds; for Luther carried a great part of Germany 
with him as Lincoln did America, and not in a different 
cause, in reality. Because, though the first conflict 
was nominally for a different form of faith, it was 
actually broader than form, being the reality, and like 
all realities, embracing earth as well as heaven, and it 
meant the individual right to hold an idea, 


No tree ever drew from the earth the properties nec- 
essary for its food and rejected others with more care 
than civil liberty in Europe drew its strength from 
countries where men held liberty of conscience dearer 
than life; for it was only here that they ceased to be 
machines and became human beings. Only where indi- 
vidual power was roused, and just in proportion as it 
was roused, did it prove itself stronger than the strong- 
est kingdom in the world. Individuality, well trained, 
is the reverse of anarchy; it both respects the same 
quality in others, and keeps in view the good of the 
greatest number. 

In this country men begin at the loom, at the desk, 
with a wheelbarrow or a hod, and end at the head of 
giant manufactories, it may be; or administering the 
finances of the country; or with marvelous energy con- 
juring a city from the forest. The faculties in them 
have had play. In Europe the remarkable thing is that 
this energy is showing itself at the other end of the 
social scale. While in America, the men who consider 
themselves the upper classes ape English noblemen, 
in England the noblemen are beginning to find satisfac- 
tion in the exercise of their talents for mercantile pur- 
suits, or for farming, as some of our western ranches 
testify. It all means this: the age of agglomeration 
is over, hertceforth there is to be activity in the atoms; 
and that body politic, the play of whose atoms shows the 
most health, has the greatest destiny before it. America 
is preéminently the educator of men,—quite a different 
fate, and a much higher one, than being a mere peda- 
gogue. Her mission is to develop the healthy individ- 
uality born in her land, The work should begin in the 
schools. And here is a great deal of instruction,— 
much building in of “isms” and “ ists.” But the only 
education that can protect American liberty is one 
which illustrates the meaning of the word “ educate ”; 
that “draws out” thought and moral perceptions. Are 
we going to be like the Galatians whom the Apostle 
called so foolish, because after they bad begun in the 
spirit they expected to be perfected by the letter? 
School work should be a rousing; not acramming. It 
is a good sign that people are beginning to ask if the 
little country school-houses of the past generations did 
not send out boys and girls more fitted to grapple with 
the problems of life and conquer them,—as they had 
been left to do with some of the tough problems of their 
studies,— than do the institutions of today, where the 
child finds everything cut up fine upon his plate, lest 
he should not eat enough in the allotted time. Wher- 
ever Nature intends men to be hardy, she decrees 
trouble in getting and preparing food, both to stimulate 
appetite and to give such occupation that they shall 
not eat too much. She looks to developing muscle; not 
stomach. But we send out an immense quantity of 
flabby mental muscle from our schodls every year. The 
effort of the teachers to-day is to do the work and let 
the pupils reap the advantage of it. Jt cannot be done. 

Why? Because nature says “No.” Who ever 
reaped a harvest from soil where the grain had not 


taken root? Because God says “No,” “My Father 
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worketh hitherto, and I work,” says the great Educator 
of the world, who has taught us human love and lib- 
erty and science, but always by work. And now, when 
the world is waking up to the fact that it is not work 
that is unworthy of man, but man that everywhere is 
great enough to be worthy of work, are we training 
children to be afraid of work? Not of repetitions, or 
statements, or orations, and all that sort of thing, but 
of that going to the heart of a matter, which alone de- 
serves the name of work, and bringing back what is 
gained there. 

It is true that if they accept the dicta of learned men 
without questioning; if they recite what they have com- 
mitted, they will be fluent, oracular, confident, insinu- 
ating in address, sufficient unto themselves through 
considering themselves well-educated. While if they 
dig up knowledge for themselves, it will be mixed with 
things useless; it will be rough, and they will no longer 
be fluent and self-possessed ; for they will compare what 
they have gained with what they have left behind, and 
will want to be at the work again. It is the question 
of gilding or of gold in the nugget. It is true that a 
little gilding looks well and goes a great way; but as 
to the nugget, there are mints for that, and it is the 
merchantable thing. 

Oar nationality is founded upon individual develop- 
ment; our life depends upon it. Without it, our wealth 
is destined only for a spoil; our acres, for a battle-field 
ofanarchy. It is right that journals devoted to the 
consideration of it should take their place among our 
current literature, and that men should devote their 
lives to exposing failures here and emulating successes. 
Of all studies, a republic cannot neglect history, the 
record of these. 


OLD BRITISH BALLADS. 
BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


The early legends of a people are in many cases embodied in 
their ballads. The history of these is often lost. No one 
knows their author; there is even no tradition of their origin. 
They may have been recited by story-tellers or improvization ; 
going from place to place, as did the bards and minstrels of 
the middle ages. Often, no doubt, the subject-matter of the 
story was derived from some old wife of esteemed memory. 
Every one knows how much Sir Walter Scottjwas indebted to 
the old crones and fish-wives whom he loved to visit. Many 
fragments of the minstrelsy of the Scottish border were so de- 
rived. Percy, also, in collecting his famous “ Reliques,’’ did 
not disdain to consult any and all sources of information. 

We may frequently read the times in these old songs of a 
nation. Thus, the ballads of Robin Hood present, in a graphic 
way, the semi-turbulent condition of England, and the peculiar 
relation of the Saxons to their Norman conquerers. Our 
sympathies go out in spite of ourselves, toward the brave, 
jocund, and generous outlaw of Sherwood forest. How redo 
lent of the woods are these verses, full of the songs of the 
mavis, echoing with bugle-calls the ‘‘ Halloo”’ of hunters and 
the baying of hounds ! 

** When shaws beene sheene and shradds fall fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 


It is merry walking in the fayre forreste, 
To hear the smail bird’s songe. 


The wood weel sang, and wold not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray, 

Soe loude, he awakened Robin Hood, 
In the greenwood where he lay.”’ 

In these sweet stanzas, so suggestive of hazel copses, groves 
of beech, and the sturdy old oaks of England, we forget that 
such an one as Robin would to-day be sent to the lock-up. 
Maid Marion is as much a part of Sherwood as is Rosalind of 
Arden. 

The noble ballad of ‘‘ Chevy Chace’’ describes what was in 
effect merely a foray of one nobleman into the dominions of 
another, and that for bravado. He is sure that a chip on his 
shoulder will excite the ire of his neighbor, whom he honors 
in bis rough way as a soldier and a knight. When Douglass is 
wounded, he remarks, as the highest compliment to himself 
and an incentive to his men to continue the struggle,— 

** Lord Percy sees my fall.” 
Who has not felt for Witherington, who,— 
** When his legs were hewn in t 
Knelt and fought on his knee” ? 
At the very end of the poem, for such it is, we can all echo the 
minstrel’s litany : 
“Grant, henceforth, that foule debate 
’Twixt noblemen may cease !”’ 

One of the purest of our old English ballads, one that sings 
itself into memory, is that of the “‘ Nut-brown Maid.” It is 
of unquestioned antiquity, perhaps of as remote date as 1400. 
In the sixteenth century it was frequently parodied. Often, 


in the woods, like the song of hidden birds, arises the melod 
of this sweet story ; 5 


“ Adne, my own hart true ! 
None other rede I can; 
For I must to the grene wode go, 
Alone, a banyshed man.”’ 
Another ballad that all must recall is “Sir Patrick Spens.”’ 
One or two stanzas often come back to memory: 
**T saw the new moon, late yestre’en, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arms; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we’ll come to harm.”’ 


And that other pathetic verse: 


**O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand.” 


** And lang, lang may the maidens sit 

W’ the gowd kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain deare luves, 
For them they’!l see na mair.”’ 

For wild, sweet pathos, what can excel the song of the 
“Cruel Sister,” in which come the lament, “ Binnorie, O 
Binnorie !’’ It will be remembered that one sister, jealous of 
the other, drowns her in the river. Her body is found by the 
miller, as he draws his dam. 

** A famous harper passing by, 


The sweet, pale face he chanced to spy. 
* * * * 


He made a harp of her breast-bone, 
Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone. 


The strings he framed of her yellow hair, 
Whose notes made sad the listening ear.’’ 
He takes the harp to her father’s castle, where it plays alone 
and tells the tragedy: 
** The last tune that the harp played then, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
Was ‘ Woe to my sister, false Helen,’ 
By the bonny mill-dam of Binnorie.” 

Tennyson has chronicled in immortal verse the legends of 
King Arthur and his “‘ Table Round”; but even the Idylls 
of the King” are not surpassed in tenderness by some parts 
of the original ballads. When, for instance, the king, after 
the fatal battle with Modred, sore, wounded, and sick at heart, 
charges his attendant to throw his sword into the mere, Sir 
Lukyn (Tennyson has it Bedivere), dazzled by the brightness 
of Excalibur, conceals the weapon in the sedge, but tells the 
king he has fulfilled hiscommand. After the second failure, 
Arthur thus addresses him : 

***O Lukyn, Lukyn !’ said the king, 
* Twice hast thou dwelt deceitfully; 
Alack ! who may we ever trust, 


When such a knight so false can be ?’ 
* * * * * * 


Now go again and throw it in, 
Or here the one of us shall die.’’ 

Who does not know the ‘Pretty Bessee, the Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bednall Green” ? Who has not sympathized 
with fair Rosamond at Woodstock ? Who has not felt for the 
unlucky ‘‘ Heire of Linne’’? Sometimes, when we are walk- 
ing alone in summer woods, we think, rather than repeat, the 
words of the ‘* Two Corbies”’: 

**O’er his white baines, when they are bare, 
The wind shall blaw forevermair.”’ 

How quaint and forcible are many of the expressions used 
in this old English! Thus in the ‘‘ Demon Lover,”’ one of the 
most powerfal of the series, and even terrible in its dramatic 
action, occurs the stanza: 

** She had not sailen a league, a league, 
A league but barely three, 
When dismal grew his countenance, 


And drumlie grew his e’e. 
* * * * * * 


The clouds grew dark and the wind grew loud, 
And the levin filled her e’e; 

And waesome wailed the snow-white sprites, 
Upon the gurlie sea.” 

We might continue to quote indefinitely from this mine of 
old English. It is in the woods or by the shore that they are 
recalled. He is fortunate who early in childhood learned 
many of them by heart. They refresh one like spring flowers, 
— the liverwort and violets of our youth. Are they not, like 
these, the first poetical blossoms of a nation’s literature ? 


CORRECTING CHILDREN. — To correct children for trifling 
offenses continually, at home or in school, has a bad effect. 
It is confusing to the child, and does not tend to develop or to 
cultivate the moral sense. It tends to make distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong which do not exist, and for this reason 
weaken real ones. It is surprising to see how early children 
begin to look into the hidden things of metaphysics. ‘ Is it 
really wrong, mamma,” a little boy said the other day, “or 
only against the law?” The astonished mother questioned 
the child, found that some one had told him stories of the fugi- 
tive slaves, and of the laws of their time, and he had, with the 
passion for generalizing which many children have, applied 
his knowledge to the circumstances and events occurring 
around him. To be perfectly honest with children, and at 
the same time to cultivate a power to pass by their small trans- 
gressions, which are often committed without premeditation, is 
sometimes well for both mother and teacher. It is only neces- 
sary to think ourselves back into childhood to understand 
how different the child’s point of view is from that of the older 
person, and to do this occasionally would be hel 
parents,—New York Post, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


ToMLINSON’s MANUAL FOR THE Stupy oF LATIN GRA MMAR, 


I have received so many inquiries in regard to the 
scope, purposes, price, and publishers of the above-named 
little book, that I have thought best briefly to state its 
points and purposes in this place. I do not ‘know that 
I can better outline my purpose in preparing it than to 
quote the preface: ‘‘I have prepared this little book 
because of a want I have felt in my own classes, In the usual 
method of studying the grammar by reference, the pupils learn 
separate and distinct fragments, which, if they remain in their 
minds, are held as units, and not as parts of the whole. For 
example, they learn at one time that the ‘ Dative case is used 
with esse to denote the possessor;’ and again, that the ‘ Geni- 
tive case is used to denote possession;’ and again, that the 
* Possessive adjective expresses possession.’ I have tried to 
group principles together, and by asking the question, ‘How 
is possession expressed ?’ and giving all the references bear- 
ing upon that point partially to arrange their knowledge, and 
to give some definite aim and end to their study. Without 
adhering too closely to a rigid system, I have had the synthetic 
method before me in all my work,’’ 

My own method of using it is to place a copy in the hands 
of each pupil studying Latin, and to assign lessons regularly in 
it in connection with the regular every-day work. My design 
was to accomplish more in a short time, to systematize the 
work, and have more time for translation in and by the class. 
I have been much pleased at the reception it has met, and the 
friendliness with which so many teachers have received it. 
It is published, at 20 cents per copy, by Ginn, Heath & Co., 
of Boston. E. T. ToMLINSON. 


EXAMINATION IN GREEK Prose COMPOSITION AT WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE, JUNE, 1884 

Note.—Accent every Greek word you write. The applicant’s 
knowledge of grammatical forms and syntax will be estimated 
by the manner in which he translates the following passage 
into Greek. 

Translate.—There was in the army a certain Xenophon, an 
Athenian, who followed [though] being neither general, nor 
captain, nor soldier, but Proxenos being an old guest friend, 
had sent for him from hishome, Now Xenophon, after read- 
ing the lettter, consults with Socrates, the Athenian, about the 
journey. And Socrates advises Xenophon, after proceeding 
to Delphi, to take counsel with the god, about the journey. 


EXAMINATION IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AT PRINCE- 
TON COLLEGE, JUNE, 1884. 

Write the accents. 

Translate.—When the enemy caught sight of the Greeks, 
they stopped at a distance of about ten stadia. Whereupon 
Xenophon rising, spoke as follows: This is the state of things. 
it is impossibie to withdraw from here without a battle. If 
Proxenos had arrived all would have been well. Now, unless 
we go against the enemy, I fear they will attack and destroy 
us. It is better, thea, to attack them first. 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS FOR ‘STRIDEO’ AND ‘STRIDOR.’ 


For the long list of passages which F. J. Miller cites from 
the Aaeid, let me add the only two instances of their occur- 
rence in Horace, with the equivalents used for them by Smart. 
Neither of these equivalents are given in the list of examples 
cited by Miller. The first instance in Horace is in the 
XXXIIL Ode of the First Book: 


—hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna stridore acuto 
Sustulit hic possuisse gaudet. 


*Rapacious fortune, with a shrill whizzing, has borne off 
the plume from one head, and delights in having placed in on 
another.” 

The second instance is in the VIII. Satire of Book IL.: 


—Tum in lecto, quoque videres 
Stridere secreta divisos aure susurros. 


** Then on every couch you might see divided whispers buz- 
zing in each secret ear.’’ R. L, PERKINS. 
Boston, July 10, 1884, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The editor wishes to state that he cannot give the space to 
answering questions in regard to English grammar, etc. This 
department being devoted to matters of classical interest, he 
deems it best to refer other matters to their proper place. 

Question.—In arranging a course of study, would you advise 
the study of Cicero before reading Vergil ? 

Ans.—Yes. I have found pupils gain a better knowledge of 
poetry if they have already acquired a good knowlege of prose. 

Question.—Which do you think better,—teaching the syntax 
in the early, or later, part of a preparatory course ? 

Ans.—Teach syntax all through the course, If a prefer- 
ence must be shown, teach it as soon as practical in the 
early part. 


— The teacher who wishes his pupils to act as ladies and 
gentlemen should always act in a pleasant, courteous manner 
himself. A child is quick to imitate. 


— The live teacher will always keep his pupils so busy that 
they have no time for mischief, and the day will slip away ere 
either teacher or pupil is aware of it. 


— Show us the teacher who always knows just what o’clock 
it is, and we will show you one that has his mind on anythin 


élse than the work in hand. He is coun the minutes U 


| 
| 
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HISTORY OF THE HARTFORD HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The colonial records of Connecticut show that a classical 
school was in existence in Hartford as early as the year 1638. 
For the first twenty years it was supported partly by appropri- 
ations made from time to time for that purpose by the town, 
and partly by the tuition-fees of its pupils. The first bequest 
in its favor was from William Gibbons, in 1655, who gave to 
the town of Hartford thirty acres of land in the town of Wetb- 
ersfield fer the support of a Latin school. In the year 1659 it 
received a small donation from John Talcott. In 1664 the 
trustees under the will of Gov. Edward Hopkins gave to the 
town of Hartford the sum of £400 for the support of the school; 
it was further endowed in 1673 by a grant from the Con- 
necticut Colony of 600 acres of land lying in what is now the 
town of Stafford; in 1680 it received a donation of £50 from 
James Richards, 

The town, through committees chosen for the purpose, con- 
tinued for more than a century to manage the school and the 
funds accruing from the above-mentioned sources, until, upon 
a petition of the town, the State Legislature, in May, 1798, in- 
corporated the school under the name of ‘‘ The Hartford Gram- 
mar School,” and appointed a board of trustees, with power to 
fill all vacancies occasioned by death or otherwise; so that the 
obligations of the town to maintain a Latin school, as stipu- 
lated in the will of William Gibbons, to provide “‘ for the breed- 
ing up of hopeful youths at the Grammar School,” as stipu- 
lated by Governor Hopkins, and a free school “‘ for the school- 
ing of all who should come, in the Latin and English lan- 
guages,”’ according to the conditions of the Colonial grant, 
were performed from 1798 to 1847 by the Grammar School. 

The Classical and Eoglish High School, as at present organ- 
ized, was established by the legal voters of the First School 
Society (embracing the entire town of Hartford), at a special 
meeting held on the 8th of March, 1847, for the free “‘ instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of an English and the elementary 
branches of a classical education for all the male and female 
children of suitable age and acquirements in the town, who 
may wish to avail themselves of its advantages,’’ and an 
arrangement was effected with the trustees of the Grammar 
School by which that institution was practically incorporated 
with the High School, the trustees agreeing to furnish and 
support one teacher, and to limit the number of their pupils 
to thirty-five. 

The High School was formally opened December 1, 1847. 
The first principal was J. D. Giddings, who remained only two 
terms; he was succeeded by Mr. Thomas K. Beecher, who held 
the place for two years; Mr. McLauren F. Cook then became 
principal, and remained for one term; succeeded by Mr. Cephas 
A. Leach, who also left at the close of one term; so that during 
the first three years the school had four principals. In 1851 
Mr. T. W. T. Curtis became principal of the school and 
remained for ten years; he was succeeded in 1861 by Mr. H. 

A. Pratt, who held the place for three years and five months. 
There was then an interregnum of four months, during which 
the school was temporarily in charge of the vice-principal. In 
May, 1865, Mr. S. M. Capron took charge of the school and 
retained it until his death on January 4, 1874, a period of eight 
years and eight months. He was succeeded by Mr. Josaph 
Hall, the present principal, who has now held the place for 
more than ten years. 

For the first ten years the average term of assistant teachers 
was less than two years; this gradually increased with the age 
of the sehool; Mr. Capron and Mr. Hall each served ten years 
as assistant before taking charge of the school as principal; 
and of the present corps of assistant teachers it is noticeable 
that Mr. Simonson has taught in the school for twenty-two 
consecutive years, Mr. Hibbard eighteen years, and Mr. Childs 
fourteen years: and of the lady teachers several have held their 
positions from ten to fifteen years. 

The first high-school building was erected in 1847, at the 
corner of Asylum and Ann streets. It was a plain three-story 
structure, about 70 feet long by 40 feet wide. The entire cost 
of the building, completely furnished, including the land, was 
less than $18,000. The school occupied this building until 
1870, when the lot, 135 by 150 feet, was sold for $61,500. 

In 1869 a building was erected upon the present high-school 
lot on Asylum Hill, in Hopkins street, The lot is 305 feet 
front, and 295 feet deep. The building was 100 long by 85 
feet wide, This building was enlarged in 1877, at a cost 
of $24,000. The enlarged building, with all its contents, was 
destroyed by fire on January 24, 1882. Within Jess than one 
week the school was again opened in the temporary quarters, 
which it still occupies, in Batterson’s Block, corner of Asylum 
and High streets. 

In a future number a description of the new building erected 
last year, with cuts of the same, will be given. 


A Worp To Bors.—Begin early in life to collect libraries of 
yourown. Begin with a single book; and when you find or 
hear of any first rate book, obtain it if you can. After awhile 
get another, as you are able, and be sure to read it. Take the 
best care of your books; and in this way, when you are men, 
pret. have good libraries in your heads, as well as on your 


— That‘is the’ best’system‘of schools which makes a steady 
a for good teachers; and that means universal, fair, and 
rough examinations, and fair wages, with prompt payment 
other State and county officers are pald.— Anon. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

nts shou m ; the pressure umns impera- 
tively demands it.| 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have just finished reading the criticism in your issue of 
the 4th inst., on Mr. Stetson’s pamphlet, ‘‘The Problem of 
Negro Education. The race is indebted to you for kind words 
at this stage of its development, and we are grateful for your 
influence in our struggles for a better and broader citizenship. 
The negro only asks a fair chance in the race of life, and all 
true men know he has not had it as yet. We have our faults, 
as well as virtues, and are perfectly willing to be tested as 
other people, after the American people have risen above prej- 
udice and granted us a fair trial. J. F. Ransom, 

Correspondent Cleveland (O.) Gazette, and Chicago Conservator. 

Boston, Sept. 5, 1884. 


THE COINAGE OF WORDS. 


The Sunday School Times gave recently a very full notice of 
a work entitled English Style in Public Discourse, by Austin 
Phelps, D.D. One paragraph of the notice is as follows: 


** To the discussion of purity of style, Professor Phelps gives 
the greater part of five chapters. Under this general topic 
falls the consideration of the use of obsolete words, of the 
coinage of new words, of national peculiarities and other pro- 
vincialisms in the use of English, of the value and limits of 
literary authority, and of vulgarisms. In reply to the difficult 
question, When does a word become obsolete ? the author 
qaotes with fervor the old phrase, ‘Whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,’ and asserts that scholarship 
has as yet given no clearer rule. As for the coinage of new 
words, this is not pedantically frowned upon; nor yet is it en- 
couraged. ‘A language should be like a library, well selected, 
not conglomerated. ... The decisive test of new coinage in 
a language is the question of necessity. Does the language 
need it? If not, no other reason can commend it to good 
taste.’ (p. 37). On this principle, Professor Phelps, while ad- 
mitting the difficulty of defining what is permissible and what 
is not permissible, condemns that indiscriminate compounding 
of words in which the pulpit and the platform are wont to in- 
dulge. Such compound words as ‘ brimstone-sins,’ ‘ world- 
worshippers,’ ‘ soul-destroying’ are to be rejected, he thinks, as 
offensive to scholarly taste.’’ 


The subject of the coinage of words is a very old one, and 
was delicately broached by Horace in his Art of Poetry, with 
the following lines: 


* Bi forte necesse est 
Indiciis monstare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget, dabiturque licentia sampta pudenter 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem si, 
Greco fonte vadent, parce detorta.”’ 

‘* If it happen to be necessary to explain some abstruse sub- 
jects by newly invented terms, it will follow that you must 
frame words never heard of by the old-fashioned “ethegi, and 
the license will be granted, if modestly used; and new and 
lately formed words will have authority, if they descend from 
a Greek source, with a slight deviation.”’ 


The lines just preceding these are,— 


“ Dixeris le, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novam.”’ 


“You will express yourself eminently well, if a dextrous 


combination should give an air of novelty to a well-known /1 


word;’? or we may translate thus, ‘if a skillful joining 
should render an old word new.” 

In the Boston Athenwum there is a very old book of com- 
ments on the Latin of the Art of Poetry, by Richard Hard, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. The note on the words cal-/|d 


lida junctura occupies several pages. He gives the words a 
more extensive meaning than some critics do, who suppose 
them to mean only the putting together two words into one 
Bishop Hurd insists that it is the disposing of old words ip 
such a manner as that they shall have the grace of new ones; 
and because Shakespeare has most successfully practiced this, 
he illustrates the precept by examples taken from his writings. 
Shakespeare has the following compound epithets which illus- 
trate one meaning of callida junctura: ‘‘ High-sighted tyr- 
anny;” “A barren-spirited fellow;” ‘‘ An arm-gaunt steed ;”’ 
Flower-soft hands;” Lazy-pacing clouds;”’ and a thou- 
sand other instances, But these illustrate only a small part 
of the meaning of these Latin words, according to this critic. 

Another is the converting of substantives into verbs, as: “ A 
glass thus featured them;”’ ‘‘Simon’s weeping did scandal 
many a holy tear;” ‘‘Great griefs, I see, medicine the less.” 
Verbs into substantives: ‘‘ Then begun i’ th’ chase, a retire ;’’ 
‘‘Take no stricter render of me;” ‘‘Sextius Pompeius has 
given the dare to Cesar.’ Many illustrations are given of 
Shakespeare’s using active verbs neutrally; neutral verbs ac- 
tively; adjectives converted into substantives; participles into 
substantives, etc. 

After giving several pages of these illustrations from Shake- 
speare, Bishop Hard remarks: ‘‘ The reader sees it very easy 
to extend this list of Shakespeare’s arts in the callida junctura 
much farther. ButI intended only a specimen of them; so 
much as might illustrate the rule of Horace.” 

Boston, Aug. 29, 1888. R. L. PERKINS. 


THE JAPANESE NUMBERS. 
Some readers of THe JOURNAL may be interested to know 
that the Japanese have a decimal system of numbers quite 


similar in its philosophy to our own. 
An American store for the sale of real Japanese goods in 


San Francisco is called “Ichi Ban,” which means “ Number 


One.”’ The same firm maintain another store in Chicago 
called “‘ Nee Ban,’’ or ‘‘ Namber Two,’’ and they are planning 
for the opening of a third in New York which will be “San 
(pronounced Sahn) Ban.’’ 

The ten numerals in Japanese are: 1, Ichi; 2, Nee; 3, San; 
4, Shi; 5, Go; 6, Rako; 7, Sichi; 8, Hachi; 9, Ka (Koo); 10, 
Ziou. 100 is Hikoo; 1000, Sen; 10,000, Man. To make up 
any intervening or higher number, recourse is had to com- 
pounding in a similar manner to our own system; e. g., 20 is 
Nee Ziou; 30, San Ziou, ete. 21 would be Nee Ziou Ichi; 51, 
Go Ziou Ichi; 96, Koo Ziou Koo; 101, Hakoo Ichi; 100 000, 
Ziou Mao; 1,000,000, Hikoo Man. The system is therefore 
very simple, and remarkably like our Arabic method of count 
ng. 


PROFESSIONAL MORALITY. 


A recent graduate from one of our Normal Schools was 
lately engaged to teach a school in Worcester County, and 
soon afterwards, without being released from this engagement, 
accepted an appointment in another place. Supposing the cir- 
cumstances to be known to the committee of the second town, 
were they justified in making the appointment, and should 
the blame rest alone upon the young lady? Are such cases 
common ? KE. A. H. A. 
[The first principle in the make-up of a good teacher is gen- 
uiue honesty. The first principle of honesty is the obligation 
of contracts. The teacher’s ‘‘ word should be as good as his 
bond.’’ How far the committee, in the case cited, may be re- 
sponsible, depends entirely upon circumstances, It is to be 
presumed confidently that the case above alluded to is a rare 
one,—EDITOR. 


TEMPERATE TEACHERS. 


In an excursion train to Madison, recently, there were three 
hundred and sixty-six persons, nearly every one teachers, of 
whom aoout one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and 
fifty were men, Of these it was learned that but six used to- 
bacco in any form. It seemed to me a remarkable though 
welcome fact, which should be known in these d ays of smok- 
ing and chewing. The use of tobacco has a very injurious 
effect with youth,—physically in retarding growth, mentally in 
loss of memory, and morally it seems especially baneful, caus- 
ing untruthfalness and kindred vices, taking away will-power. 
[hope stringent laws against its use by youth will soon be 


enacted here, as in Germany and France. 
Natu’t T. ALLEN. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications relating to this d ent should be marked 
For Literary Eclipses,’ and addressed to W. H. EAstMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 61 LETTERS. 
My 43, 29, 11, 37, 33, was the author of a celebrated juvenile 
k 


book. 

My 2, 16, 24, 59, 27, 46, 43, a lamented master among Amer- 
can novelists. 

My 6 54, 24, 49, 51, 41, 47, 39, 22, a distinguished poet and 
Homeric critic. 

My 26, 57, 17, 45, 38,53, a flowery English poetess, born in 


3. 

My 15, 19, 28, 44, 58, 5, 4, a celebrated poem of the master 
Engiish poet at the beginning of the present century. 

My 34, 12, 16, 21, 3, a writer who did much in the cause of 


freedom. 
My 40, 23, 52, 7, 22, 28, a noted divine and writer of colonial 


ays. 
My 61, 50, 21, 1. 18, 10, 36, 42, 32, a distinguished American 
writer, born in 1804, died in 1864, in the title of one of whose 
romances of travel may be found my other letters, except my 
9,—which is the same as my 44,—and these given below: 

My 21, 56, 41, 60, 25, 5, 14, 31, the author of my whole, which 
is a beautifully expressed truth of political economy. 

N. A, SPADER. 

SQUARE. 


1. A character in Scott’s lvanhoe. 
2. A foreigner. 

8. A tribe of Indians.” 

4. To commence, 

5. A genus of tropical plants, 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead unclosed, and leave an inclosure. 

Behead a part of a gentieman’s apparel, and leave a grain. 
Behead to comply with, and leave a Turkish Governor. 
Behead extracted matter, and leave a tube. 

Behead a hole in the ground, and leave to pain. 

Behead a tree, and leave to exist. 

Behead close, and leave a part of the head. 

. Behead to peep, and leave to increase, 

. Behead imaginary, and leave to trade with. 

0. Behead an apparation, and leave a multitude. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 28. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
For right is right since God is, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
CHARADE.— Converse. 
EnpLess Puzzie.—1. God. 2. Ode. 3. Dey. 4. Eye. 
5. Yea. 6. Ear. 7. Are. 8 Ree. 9. Eel. 10. Eli. 11, Lit. 
12 Ita. 13. Tag. 14. Ago. 15. God. 


Prize.—For the best original puzzle offered for use in this 
Sepecomant, reaching us during September, a desirable book 
offered. 


“N, G.,’’Lanen 
puzzles, including 


FABER. 


» Mass., sends a list of answers to recent 
of Aug. 21. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


OFFICERS, 1884-5. 


President—J. W. Patterson, Concord, N. H. 

First Vice-President—Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 
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Assistant Secretary—Geo. E. Church, Providence, R. I, 
Treasurer—J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 

Assistant Treasurer—J. M. Hall, Providence, R. I. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS, 1884-5. 


President—F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo. 
First Vice-President—T. W. Bicknell, Boston. 
Treasurer—N. A. Calkins, New York. 
Secretary—W. E. Sheldon, Boston. 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS. 


Council of Education—E. E. White, Cincinnati, O. 
Superintendence—Leroy D. Brown, Columbus, O. 

Higher Instruction—Lemuel Moss, Bloomington, Ind. 
Elementary Instruction—W. N. Barringer, Newark, N. J. 
Normal Instruction—George D Brown, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Industrial—H. H. Belfield, Chicago, Lil. 

Art~+ Otto Fuchs, Baltimore, Md. 

Music—D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass. 

Kindergarten—W. N. Hailmann, Laporte, Ind. 


On my return from the Northwest, my attention 
is called to a letter signed by Amos M. Kellogg in 
The New York School Journal, in which he makes 
two charges against me as President of The National 
Educational Association. The first is that I pre- 
sented to the “management” of the Association a 
bill for personal services to the amount of $500. 
The second is that I sought a re-nomination for the 
Presidency, and promised the committee that I would 
decline a complimentary nomination. To both of 
these statements, I have only to say that they are 
false in every particular. I deeply regret the spirit 
which animates such charges, and only deny them 
for the benefit of the good men and women who may 
not have the opportunity of knowing their falsity. 


Taomas W. BickyELL, 
Ex-President of the National Ed. Assoc’n. 


' Ow another page will be found a remarkable history 
of a high school. The public high school of Hartford 
dates from a period nearly two hundred and fifty years 
ago. The records show that a school which was the 
germ of the present high school was in existence in 
1638. In some important particulars this school is 
probably without a parallel in American history, Next 


week we hope to give to our readers a description of the 
new school-house built last year, with cuts of building 
and floor plans, and to follow from time to time with 
cuts and descriptions of new houses erected within the 
year past in different parts of the country. 


Tue State of Minnesota appropriates $400 to every 
High School in the State which furnishes evidence that 
it sustains a proper course of studies preparatory to the 
State University or other Colleges. This law now in 
operation for several years has materially increased the 
number of college students in that State. It surely 
will have a decided influence in elevating the educa- 
tional condition of Minnesota. Might not its example 
be followed by some other States where the public High 
School is apparently not doing all the good it is capable 
of accomplishing ? 


Our Associate Editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, will spend 
the three weeks from Oct. 5 to Oct. 26 at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. During this visit Mr. Mayo will be willing to 
accept a limited number of invitations for educational 
lectures before schools, institutes, or general audiences. 
His address, after Oct. 5, will be Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mr. Mayo’s general address, at all seasons, is 16 Haw- 
ley street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Mayo proposesto deliver 
a course of five lectures on Education in the South, in 
Boston, during the month of November, beginning Sat- 
urday morning, Nov. 8, and continuing every Saturday 
till the close of the course. Arrangements will be made 
for this course of lectures by Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, 
at the office of Taz JourNnAL, where tickets can be se- 
cured after Oct. 1. In these lectures Mr. Mayo will 
give the history of Southern education from its earliest 
period, and state the results of his own observation dur- 
ing the past four years in fourteen of these States. It 
will be the first attempt, in New England, to set forth 
the full account of education in these States, and should 
be heard by al/ Roman persons interested in this ques- 
tiop, so important to the whole country. 


Ir will be seen, in another column, that President 
Robinson of Brown University calls the attention of 
the corporation to the growing indisposition to study 
Greek. The change from one-ninth in the graduating 
class to one-fourth of the whole number in the entering 
class, who do not take Greek, causes the president to 
say: “The difference shows very plainly the rapid drift 
of public sentiment toward what is called a more prac- 
tical education.” 

Is it not barely possible that this circumstance may 
result from some other cause? If one sees in a farm- 
yard at Niagara only white hens, is he therefore to make 
a memorandum in his note-book that the hens at Niag- 
ara are all white? May it not be rather that a larger 
number of young men have awakened to the idea of a 
more liberal education, at too late a period to prepare 
themselves for college on the regular classical course ; 
and having learned that Brown University has its doors 
open to those who make a shorter preparation in Latin 
only, and give them an excellent course of four years’ 
study, graduating there with the degree of Ph.B., they 
have determined to avail themselves of the grand oppor- 
tunity so wisely offered by Brown; and their doing so 
may, perhaps, not in the least lessen the number who 
take the regular course ? 


A CONTRAST. 


On Wednesday afternoon, September 3d, three impor- 
tant public gatherings took place in the State of Mas- 
sachusettes. Both the political parties held their an- 
nual State nominating conventions in Boston and Wor- 
cester, and addresses were made by leading public men 
becoming the occasion. On the same afternoon, the 
Fourth Annual Industrial Fair of the New England 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Institute was inaugu- 
rated, with addresses by Gov. Robinson, Mayor Martin, 
ex-Gov. Rice, Lucy Stone, Dr. Skilton, representing 
Mexico and the genial Dr. George B. Loring, U.S. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, who stands for the broad- 
est and most genial outlook in national affairs. We 
group these three assemblies chiefly to illustrate the 


fact of the belittling influence of partisan politics, and 


the manner of conducting political controversy, with 
the radically different and nobler impulse given by 
the meetings of our great educational and industrial 
associations. 

Each of these great political conventions contained 
more than a thousand men, doubtless selected for 
their influence and character, and fairly representing 
the upper side of Massachusetts manhood. Yet one 
of these audiences listened, “with applause,” to the 
assertion that an eminent statesman, a candidate for 
the presidency, is not only an infamous man, but per- 
sonally is engineering a false charge of private immor- 
ality against his opponent. The most brilliant repre- 
sentative of our adopted citizens also gave to the world 
the important declaration that “all there is of con- 
science and honesty on earth of the Republican party 
has come out,” etc. The Republicans listened with 
equal edification to an assertion by an eminent Senator, 
that the best men in the South are not only Republi- 
cans, but prevented from voting by their opponents. 
According to these rival statements, we are all, includ- 
ing the orators, “miserable offenders,” and it is high 
time the farce of republican institutions was rung off 
the stage, and a reputable foreign prince instailed as 
Emperor. 

Turning from this disgusting exhibit, we find at the 
industrial exhibition an audience, probably not a whit 
better in‘ any respect save, perhaps, a larger attend- 
ance of good women. But what a different tone to 
the whole occasion! This institute is established to 
bring New England in vital industrial connection with 
the whole country and the outlying continent. Last 
year it gave a brilliant exhibit of the resources of North 
Carolina, with the result of the investing of $1,000,000 
of New England money in that State. This year 
Mexico leads, and eloquent words were spoken for this 
new land of promise. Lucy Stone set forth the won- 
derful growth of varied work among the Women of 
New England, who have now gained permanent foot- 
hold in one-half of our 280 industries, and are really 
forbidden from none. Dr. Loring presented a con- 
densed statement of American manufactures and inter- 
state trade, which should be pinned up in every count- 
ing room in the Union. 

In short, while two thousand respectable men, acting 
as partisan politicans, spent the day in the defamation 
of American character, a corresponding audience at the 
Institute Fair were rejoicing over true, hopeful, and 
generous words spoken in behalf of their countrymen, 
and of a people hitherto regarded as out of the pale of 
civilization. So eager were our politicians to expose 
the rottenness of their neighbors that both forgot to 
pass resolutions in favor of national aid te education; 
the one measure that would do more to dry up political 
corruption than all the ranting of partisan statesmen 
and the turgid rhetoric of political platforms for a cent- 
ury. No wonder that politics is becoming a weariness 
and a horror to thoughtful people, when our ablest 
leaders must pose to the pit, and strive to carry their 
points by stimulating the lowest taste of the lowest 
class,—that aptitude for wholesale slander and the gen- 
eral impeachment of motives and character which is 
always and everywhere the most fatal sign of igno- 
rance and moral insensibility. In Heaven’s name, 
gentlemen, hurry up your campaign, and give the brains 
and heart of the country a chance to do something for 
the real upbuilding of the people. 


METHODS OF STUDY IN PEDAGOGICS. 


In two previous articles we have set forth the impor- 
tance of the study of didactics; indicated the difficul- 
ties and wrong methods of some present attempts, and 
expressed an opinion that the great body of teachers 
and school people, so largely and ably represented in 
the Madison Convention, has already taken the initia- 


tive, and must be chiefly relied on for the most valua- 


ble and practical work in this direction. We now close 
this essay, called out by the disparaging critique in 
Science, by indicating the direction which these new 
investigations should take. 

The American people, at present, enjoys the oppor 
tunity of the first real overlook of childhood and youth 
in history. Every nation has attempted to unravel the 
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open mystery of child-nature; apparently the most 
transparent, yet really the most profound and elusive, 
problem of all the generations. Every pagan nation, 
ancient or modern, has been condemned to a low esti- 
mate of childhood. Only Christianity, with its doc- 
trine of the universal childhood of men, the fatherhood 
of God, the immortality and perfectability of human 
nature, and the exaltation of woman, has made it pos- 
sible to gain a fair estimate of the nature of the least 
little child. And even in Christendom, the pagan “ re- 
mainder of wrath,” cropping out in the awful hatred of 
race and nationality, and organized into the despotism 
of caste and class, in church, state, and society, has 
vitiated the most elaborate systems of European philos- 
ophy. Before you can formulate a true science of 
instruction you must obtain a knowledge of the child, 
in his common nature, capacities, and condition. 

This knowledge has first become possible in our 
country and within the past generation. For the first 
time in human affairs, ten millions of vigorous repre- 
sentatives of every race, nationality, and class have been 
gathered into free schools, to be educated, not into any 
peculiar “sphere,” but for American citizenship. For 
the first time child-nature has been permitted to de- 
velop itself in an atmosphere of equal rights and gen- 
eral Christian good feeling for all. Mr James’ satire, 
“ An American Child is a Distinguished Personage,” 
rightly received, is the central fact of American life ;— 
for never before did a whole people, like the Master, 
take the children into its arms and bless them, saying, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

This fact is the guide to pedagogic investigation in 
our country. Instead of trying to force the American 
child into the straight-jacket of any European system 
of culture, any clerical, social, or civic theory, much 
less any materialistic crotchet of human nature mas- 
querading as “Science,” or the New Education, the 
true departure will be found only in a broad and care- 
ful study of children and youth, by the wisest teachers, 
while actually under instruction. The results thus 
obtained, compared with the finest knowledge attaina- 
ble through the family, the church, the social and 
industrial doings of children and youth, will form a 
gradually increasing body of information, the most val- 
uable basis for the reorganization of the old-time school- 
life, and the revision of ineffective methods of instrnc- 
tion. 

The country is indebted to some of our recent stu- 
dents of pedagogy, like Prof. Stanley Hall, for curious 
and interesting attempts to classify “the contents of 
children’s minds.” This is certainly a field most invit- 
ing to the observer of child-nature. But we suspect 
the investigation must be conducted with special care 
and regard to the race, nationality, and environments of 
the children, to become more than a new sensation for 
the educators. The attempt to take the word of the 
average mother in such a matter would bring in a del- 
uge of nursery fables, and present every child as a prod- 
igy. Little better wlll be this investigation, conducted 
by the majority of girl-teachers, who, with all their 
fidelity and skill, are not always philosophers or very 
careful observers of children’s minds. Besides, the 
difficulties of fully understanding what the investiga- 
tor is at by whole classes of the children of ignorant 
emigrants, freedmen, and close-mouthed Indians, is a 
great impediment. Indeed, the little negro was shown, 
at Madison, in the best light of all; being an all-out- 
doors fellow, and the most ready and talkative creature 
in America, And could we have an accurate schedule, 
(of course an impossibility) of the present knowledge of 
a thousand selected things, what then? A bright boy 
from the Adirondack or North Carolina wilderness, 
dropped into New York, would be an ignoramus con- 
cerning a multitude of things perfectly familiar to any 
city child; while,‘in twenty years, by original force 
of manhood, he might become the foremost man of the 
metropolis. We warrant that scores of Charles Brace’s 
little gamins, let loose out West, will get into their 
minds @ greater assortment of valuable information in 
three months than the slow backwoods children can 
conceive of. In short, while this investigation is deeply 
interesting, it will be only misleading unless conducted 
in &@ manner to meet a great many essentials to accu- 


racy, some of which are very difficult of attainment, 


Then we must remember that no adequate idea of a 
child can be obtained by the most careful system of 
examinations, The more you prod, the more the curi- 
ous creature wriggles, shies, and shrouds himself in 
stubborn mysteries, till the operation becomes a trial of 
wits in which the senior partner always comes out sec- 
ond best. The railroad men excuse themselves for the 
horrid ventilation of their cars by saying that the 
motion of the car baffles the most perfect system for 
the airing of an apartment at rest. The moment a 
child begins to put forth its various powers, in free 
activity of any sort, it becomes a new creature. Then 
it is seen of how little importanceis its present knowl- 
edge in comparison with its nature, powers, and individ- 
ual genius. A thousand things prophetic of manhood 
and womanhood, sudden inspirations above its years, 
“intimations of immortality,” flit before the observer 
until even the coldest and most faithless skeptic in 
spiritual nature is “half persuaded” to worship the 
marvel of a new life launched into the boundaries of 
time. It is not so much a catalogue of the contents as 
a better estimate of the capabilities of children’s minds, 
that will help usin the school-room. We may cram the 
memory of the little one with useful knowledge as 
closely as a peach-basket with its luscious fruit, with 
the result that the fruit will rot in a day, and the 
knowledge, dumped into a stagnant mind, will become 
@ nuisance to all concerned; but if we can learn to take 
even a partial measurement of the powers, possibilities, 
and probable activities of a youth, we may so direct his 
training that he can be left to find out what he needs, 
and assimilate information into life itself. 


Now, just here, to this wide-spread observation of 
all sorts of children at their daily work, in school, and 
through every phase of their life, by great numbers of 
the highest and most observant of teachers and super- 
visors; compared with similar observations in the Sun. 
day school, family, and elsewhere, we are to look for 
the most valuable materials for our growing science 
of Pedagogy. It may be that many of our teachers of 
children are incompetent; but the higher class is the 
most competent in the world,“ with immeasurably 
larger opportunities for observation. One special class 
becoming very numerous,—the skilled woman teachers, 
afterwards married and mothers of children,—have spe- 
cial aptitudes for such investigation. Every convention 
should be addressed by some able woman of this sort, 
as a corrective to imperfect observation by the girl- 
teacher; and generally there should be far more con- 
sultation between mothers and women-teachers than 
at present. Few of our scholars and closet theorists 
are aware how rapidly the most precious materials for a 
science of didactics are accumulating in every part of 
the land. Any thoughtful man who really took in the 
meaning of the public addresses and discussions at 
Madison, and, especially, mingled in private with the 
groups of admirable people at every street-corner, must 
have felt himself in the presence of the most valuable 
mass of knowledge about children, and experience in 
practical instruction, that has been found in one assem- 
bly anywhere. 

If it be complained that this knowledge and experi- 
ence were not formulated and presented in scientific 
shape, we congratulate the country on the fact. The 
finest teachers are the most modest in their estimates 
of methods, often least positive of results, and cer 
tainly least of all convulsed with the agony to “ ulti- 
mate’ themselves in a sharp-set theory, and test their 
fellows by their docile acceptance thereof. But the 
good work, nevertheless, goes on. Nobody, save one 
whose eye ranges over the whole field, appreciates the 
steady improvement in all that pertains to the educa- 
tional training of Young America, below college years. 
Soon enough the All-Wise Supervisor of education will 
send us the man or woman, of philosophic mind, deep 
and generous enough to hold what has been gained, 
careful to separate truth from illusion; truly scientific 
to formulate in the only way possible in the spiritual 
affairs of childhood and youth, with a forelooking vis- 
ion that sees how the best results of education can 
never be known for years and the proof of good school- 
ing is the gradual improvement of American society. 
But the way to help onward in this work is not the 


way of rash judgment or high conceit of special supe- 


riority. Least of all will it be favored by those wretched 
jealousies and antagonisms which are still the bane of 
our educational life. The sooner all people intrusted 
with the training of American youth, in schools of any 
grade, can be brought together, concentrate their obser- 
vation, “pool” their wisdom, learn to see eye to eye, 
+a harmoniously for the children, the better for 
us 


DRIFT. 


— One of the humors of the presidential campaign is the 
suggestion, by Mr. David A. Wells, a prominent advocate of 
free trade, that President Eliot should detail a sophomore from 
Harvard to instruct Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
in the first principles of political economy and finance, As Mr. 
Hoar, we believe, by common consent, is not only one of the 
most broadly cultivated of our American senators, but an 
authority in history, one of the half-dozen most eminent 
lawyers in New England, and a laborious member of Congress 
for twenty years, where he has been compelled to face the 
whole subject of American financiering in the present transi- 
tion period of national life, and is still one of the most active- 
minded public men in the country, it would seem that Mr. 
Wells must have a consciousness of superiority even approach- 
ing that of an editorial writer for The Nation to place himself 
in such an attitude. 

With great respect for the abilities of our David, who pro- 
poses to pick up a smooth pebble of a Harvard sophomore 
with which to emite the Worcester Goliah to the dust, we must 
confess to a little weariness with this chronic habit of omnis- 
cience which seems to be the characteristic of a growing set of 
our “ reformers,’’ especially of the more cultivated description. 
Certainly wisdom dwells with the minority, and it is always 
possible that the critic who poses in this attitude of solitary 
sublimity may be the one apostle of the new time coming. 
But if he is ‘‘ sent from heaven,” a gracious modesty will only 
enhance his reputation and become the finest jewel in his 
crown. Still it is probable, as history demonstrates, that the 


men who make the first rush for the upper seats, in the final 
distribution, are generally ‘‘ compelled with shame to take 
the lower room.’’ 


— A good many of our new private schools and academies 
emphasize the fact that they are ‘‘ home schools,’’ “ family 
schools,’ and so on. It is certainly a great blessing that so 
many children and youth, set adrift by the terrible friction of 
our new American life in its present revolutionary epoch, 
should be able to find a home where faithful and self-sacri- 
ficing teachers do all that is possible to supply the grievous 
lack of home life. But nobody knows better than these de- 
voted people that no school can take the place of a good home 
There is danger that the benevolent people who are trying to 
force industrial and peculiar methods of moral training into 
the public schools will forget that no success there will com- 
pensate for the least weakening of parental responsibility. 
The home is God’s appointed school, not only for personal 
character but for drill in all the common activities that hold 


life together. Of course, for exceptional families the school, 
after a sort, may do this work; but the greatest curse to Amer- 
ican society would be the permanent assumption of any home 
obligation by any institution on earth. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
AT 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS. 


In accordance with a vote passed at the late meeting of the 
National Association at Madison, the Executive Committee 
have appointed the following persons as representatives of the 
Association to attend the International Exposition at New 
Orleans during the coming winter. The committee will be 
invited to visit Louisiana at such time as will be agreeable to 
the management of the Exposition: 

Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston. B. L. Butcher, W. Virginia. 

J. L. M. Curry, Virginia. Sarah E. Doyle, Rhode Island. 
Gen. J. Eaton, Washington. ‘T. H. Payne, Tennessee. 

E. E. White, Ohio. W. M. Buckner, Kentucky. 

A. D. Mayo, Massachusetts. Susan E. Blow, Missouri. 

W. T. Harris, Missouri. A. G. Haygood, Georgia. 

J. L. Pickard, Iowa. T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island. 
J. W. Patterson, N. H. W. A. Courtenay, S. Carolina. 
¥F. W. Parker, [llinois. E. C. Hewett, L[ilinois. 

John Swett, California. W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts. 
F. Louis Soldan, Missouri. Miss Mary Briggs, Dist. Col. 
J.D. Philbrick, Mass. W. H. Payne, Michigan. 

Mrs. M. E. Livermore,Mass. 8S. C. Armstrong, Virginia. 

G. J. Orr, Georgia. Walter Hillman, Mississippi. 
M. A. Newell, Indiana. J. H. Carpenter, Wisconsin. 
Frances E. Willard, Illinois. Mrs. W. N. Hailmann, Minn. 
W. H. Raffoer, Virginia. Aaron Gove, Colorado, 

J. W. Dickinson, Mass. D. H. Kiehle, Minn, 

May W. Sewall, Indiana, E. V. McElroy, Oregon. 

N. A. Calkins, New York. G, Stanley Hall, Maryland. 

J. P. Wickersham, Penn. Miss Kelley, So. Carolina. 
Mrs. Mary Stamps, La. J. M. Langston, Dist. Col. 
Charles O. Thompson, Ind. John Baldwin, Texas. 


A. R. Taylor, Kansas, Wm. Preston Johnson, La. 
B, A, Hinsdale, Ohio, 
For the Executive Com. Wx. E. SHELDON, 


Sce’y N. B.A. 
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History for Teachers. By Mary Blake. New England Pub- 
lishing Company, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Price, 15 cts. 


This valuable and suggestive manual for teachers of history 
contains the several important articles prepared by Miss Blake 
and published in the JouRNAL oF EpUCATION last year. They 
are republished in this convenient form, and constitute a very 
complete guide to the teaching of history, covering the periods 
from the first to the eight centuries, inclusive. The author 
‘*chooses a period of time and goes systematically over the 
ground, enlivening fact with poetry and fiction, but still keeps 
up the connection of events, and goes steadily forward from 
cause to consequence.”” She suggests the books to be con- 
sulted on the same topics, dividing off time into centuries in 
order to make each century stand distinctly by itself; stating 
the principal characteristics of the time, who were the great 
rulers and what the powerful movements among the people, 
and summarizes each century by a brief sketch of each period. 


Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, par Lambert 
Sauveur, PhD., LLD. New York: F. W. Christern. Bosr- 
ton: Car! Schoenhof. 

American students of the French language have long felt 
the need of a simple and clear text-book on the rules and usages 
of this most elegant and precise of all modern languages. 
There are many grammars on the subject now in use, writ- 
ten in English or in French, but most are incomplete, or, like 
that of Larousse, present difficulties which the average pupil 
finds impossible to solve. Dr. Sauveur appreciating this fully, 
has devoted much of his time the past few years, in preparing a 
grammar which would enable us to turn our terse and stately 
English into clear, idiomatic French. The first result of his la- 
bors was Entretiens sur la Grammaire, a work excellent in its 
offices, but too philosophical for use in most of our schools, 
It is extremely valuable to the advanced student, but begin- 
ners were atill left to wander in the mazes of French articles, 
verbs, and prepositions. 

The eecond result of Dr. Sauveur’s labors is a grammar es- 
pecially suited to the wants of English-speaking people. It 
will be appreciated by teachers and pupils,—by teachers, who 
will find the rules so simple, clear, and well-defined, and the 
exercises so well chosen and interesting that their grammar- 
classes will no longer be a burden and a source of anxiety 
Papils will appreciate it because they can more easily under- 
stand the peculiarities of the French construction, the use of 
the article, the significance of the subjunctive, and the fine 
shades of meaning given "to a sentence by the use of the cor- 
rect preposition. So concise and simple are the statements 
and explanations that one can easily and satisfactorily obtain 
a good grammatical knowedge of French without the aid of a 
teacher. 

More than forty pages of the grammar are devoted to pro- 
nunciation, following closely the rules laid down by the late 
decisions of the Academy and the usages of the Thédtre Fran- 
¢xise. Where it is possible to do so, comparison is made with 
similar sounds in English, and the despairing pupil thus finds 
himself helped along the weary road to success. Students 
who have passed the text-book stage will find this new gram- 
mara valuable book of reference, and be glad to place it be- 
side their ‘‘ Littré’’ in importance, as an aid to their compre- 
hension of the purity, beauty, and elegance of the French 
tongue. 


College Greek Course in English. By William Cleaver 
Wilkiosov. New York: Phillips& Hunt. Cincinnati: Crans- 
ton & Stowe. Price, $1.25. 

This valuable book belongs to ‘‘ The After School Series,"’ 
and is published in uniform style with Preparatory Greek 
Course and Preparatory Latin Course in English, by the same 
author. The aim of this volume is to farnish those not versed 
in any language other than English with the means of acquiring, 
at their leisure and at their own homes, a knowledge of Greek 
literature and letters of the same general value as is imparted 
to students during the average couree in an American college; — 
not an equivalent, but the best possible substitute that it is 
practicable to obtain for such culture. Mr. Wilkinson has 
done excellent service in this department of literary work. 
The plan of this book is to furnish readers with a taste of ten 
or twelve Greek authors, representing different departments 
of Greek literature. In history be gives Herodotus and Thucyd- 
dides; in philosopby, Plato and Socrates; in poetry, Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, and Theocritus; 
in eloquence, Demosthenes. This series of ‘‘ After School”’ 
books have been adopted by the Chautauqua Scientific and Lit- 
erary Association circles and have proved to be just adapted for 
their purpose, An Appendix gives very valuable information 
to readers, excellent questions to test the thoroughness of the 
reading, and a complete Index of proper names, which can be 
consulted with advantage by those desirous of explanatory in- 
formation not furnished in the text of the book. 


An Outlive of Lecture Notes on General Chemistry. By 
J. f. Stodderd, Ph D., prof of Chemistry of Smith College, 
Northampton. Boston: Harris & Rogers, 13 Tremont place. 


Little or no attempt has ever been made to furnish the stu- 
dent with an “outline ’”’ of chemistry for a basis for notes in a 
course of experimental lectures, and yet leave experiment and 
illustration where they properly belong, in the lecture-rom. 
In this little book the endeavor has been successfully made, 
and the pupil has here, concisely and systematically-arranged, 
the skeleton upon which to bulid, with the Professor's help, 


his stractyre of general chemistry. The author has certainly 


shown himself master of the situation, and presented the 
topics inductively and logically. It can scarcely fail to meet 
the approval of practical teachers and earnest students, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, have just published 
Protection and Free Trade To-day, At Home and Abroad, 
in Field and Workshop; by Robert P, Porter; price 10 cts. 

— Miss Tommy, a Medieval Romance, and In a House- 
Boat, a journal, two stories by the author of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman, has jast been issued in two styles by Harper & 
Brothers. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, New York, will soon publish two 
more of the Russian novelist, Tourguéneff's works,—An Ua- 
fortunate Woman and Assya,—neither of which has ever 
before been trausiated into English. 

— G. P. Potoam’s Sons, New York, publish The Life and 
Services of Grover Cleveland, the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Presidency, by Pendleton King ; price, in 
paper cover, 30 cents. 

—To Harper’s “Franklin Square Library” is added 
Georgia Scenes: Characters, Incidents, etc, in the 
Pirst Half-century of the Republic, by a native Georgian. 
The volume is i!lastrated with numerous smal! woodcuts. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have in preparation for 
the Society for Political Education, a new economic tract en- 
titled The Standard Silver Dollar, and the Coinage Law 


of 1878, by Worthington C. Ford. These tracts are now thir- 
teeu in number. Mr. Ford’s begins a fourth series. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published The French 
Teacher; A Right Method of Teaching French, by Prof. E C 
Dubois, author of Broken English, and A Frenchman's Strug 
gle with the English Language ; price, $1.00. The author pre- 
sents guides to pronunciation, to the use of the French verbs, 
their conjagation and use. It has abundant examples and 
exercises to show the workings practically of his admirable 
system. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, publish A Method of En- 
glisb Composition, by that eminent teacher, T. Whiting Ban- 
croft, professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Brown 
University. It aims to methodize instruction in English com- 
position, in connection with text-books now in use. It treats 
of the kinds of composition, and the practice in composition. 
It is a book of unusual value and usefulness to teachers who 
seek to teach composition in the best possible way. 

— John W. Lovell & Co., 14 and 16 Vesey street, New York 
City, have just issued three new books in “‘ Lovell’s Library:’’ 
No, 427, Life of Gov. Grover Cleveland, of New York, with 
a sketch of the Life of Thomas Andrews Hendricks, by Deshler 
Welch; price 20 cents. No. 414, Over the Summer Sea, by 
John Harrison and Margaret Compton; price 20 cents. No. 
398, Social Problems, by Henry George, author of Progress 
and Poverty ; price 20 cents. ? 

— Robert Brothers, Boston, have just published a very sug- 
gestive work by William P. Atkinson, professor of English and 
History in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; price, 
50 cents. This book contains original lectures given before 
the students of the Institute by one of the most competent 
teachers or language and history in this country. They are 
excellent in style and thought, and will be found of great value 
to teachers and students. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready a new edition of 
the American Explorations in the Ice Zones, by Prof. J. 
E. Nourse, U S.N., which contains details of the rescue of 
the eurvivors of the Greely Arctic Colony by the Relief Squad- 
ron; also an account of the extraordinary labors and impor- 


tant researches by which the brave band have wrested from 
that field of ice their valuable contributions to science. 


— A curiosity among gift-books has just been published by 
Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston. Itie a Book of Fate, in 
which are sealed the mysteries of individual life. The omens 
are poems, and each is accompanied by a full quarto page 
illustration of exquisite execution. The volume is bound in 
limp, white vellum, having the front cover illuminated with a 
mystical design. Its author is a Boston literateur, who is also 
known as an expert chess-player and as a student of psycho- 
logical phenomena, 

— T. Sslamanski, 254 Broadway, New York, has a Gram- 
mar Chart which is both curious and ingenious. It contains 
Declension of Nouns, Comparison of Adjectives, Variation and 
Conjugation of Verbs, Regular and Irregular Verbs, Will and 
Shall. In fact, it is a grammar on one chart (front and back) 
The author is a Polander, and by means of designs, examples, 


and illustrations, acquired a good understanding of the Eng- 
> iovep e. Price, single copy, 25 cents; to schools, $10 
per hundred. 


— Writers are turning their attention more and more of late 


aroused an interest, which grows rapidly. Another work is 
soon to appear in the “ Standard Library,” Fank & Wagnalls, 
New York, under the title A Yankee School Teacher in 
the South, by Lydia Wood Baldwin. It presents sketches of 
life during the transition state following the close of the war, 
as seen by one of New-Eogland’s young ‘‘schoolma’ams,” 
who devoted herself to the education of the colored race. 
Joaquin Miller’s well-known drama, “49,” has been consid- 
& Wogualls, New York, 
— Nearly two thousand school-teachers in Indiana have 
formed what is called the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle, 


the purpose of which is to obtain end read in common works 


to the South. Cable, Tourgee, and ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” have | pos 


of an educational character which would be usefal to them in 
their profession. For instance, Barnes's Brief General His- 
tory of the World has been recently selected. It contains 
732 pages, 240 illustrations, and 34 chromo mapr, and is one of 
the most attractive and comprehensive works of the kind now 
published. From it teachers will obtain the results of the 
research of scholars and historians until the most recent date, 


presented in an entertaining style and teachable form at a very 
moderate price. Books carefully selected in this way save 
time and money to the reader, and give unfailing satisfaction. 


— Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 
have just published The Eclectic Blementary Geography 
of the new ‘‘ Two Book Series.”” In typography and illustra- 
tions it is a perfect gem. Although designed as an introduc- 
tion to the study of geography, and admirably adapted to the 
needs of young children, it covers the whole field, and treats 
of Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography. The ar- 
rangement is good; the maps new and accurate; questions for 
review are formulated on the discussion of each topic. A Table 


of the Area and Population of the leading countries of the 
world is, inserted, and a very full and complete vocabulary of 
words of difficult pronunciation occurring in the book is ap- 


pended. 

— Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, are making ready for 
the autumn trade with their new edition of Omar Khayyam, 
superbly illustrated with drawings by Elihu Vedder. They 
are also preparing a choice volume of selections from the works 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, for the holiday trade. The sale of 
Miss Jeweti’s A Country Doctor continues unabated, and 
marks the high euccess of that really exquisite novel. Craw- 
ford’s A Roman Singer also holds its popularity, and is 
meeting with large sales. The new volume of Bret Harte’s 


stories, On the Frontier, is a pretty ‘‘ little classic,” and 
contains, among other things, A Blue- Grass Penelope. 
Craddock’s In the Tennessee Mountains is still selling. 


—Ivison, Blakemao, Taylor & Co., New York,have just ready 
an elementary physiology and treatise on hygiene entitled The 
Human Body and its Health, by William Thayer Smith, 
M.D., associate professor of Auatomy and Physiology in Dart- 
mouth Medical College. It is a text-book for schools, having 
especial reference to the effects of stimulants on the human sys- 
tem. It gives a very complete and accurate outline of the struct- 
ure and functions of the human body, free from objectionable 
technicalities. The laws of hygiene are given in connection 
with the facts of anatomy and physiology, from which they 
are derived. In treating of the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics the author has done a great work, giving facts and 
guiding principles of practical importance. 

— Harlan H. Ballard, principal of Lenox (Mass.) Academy, 
has just published a second edition of his Hand-book of the 
St. Nicholas Agassiz Association; price, 50 cents; for sale 
by theauthor. It contains the history of this eminently usefal 
Association; tells how to organize and conduct chapters of this 
organization; gives full details of the plan of the work; how to 
make a cabinet of natural history; how to collect specimens 
and make an herbarium; how to collect and preserve sea-weed. 
how to collect, study, and preserve insects; how to collect and 
preserve birds, minerals; what young people can do in winter 
in the city; describes the badge of the Association, and gives 
interesting reports from chapters and corresponding members, 
the addresses of specialists in science in this country, books 
a for study and reference, and a list of the chapter 

— The Harpers’ “ Franklin Square Library” series, of late 
issue, give us Matrimony, a novel, by W. E. Norris; Georgia 
Scenes, by a Native Georgian, consisting of short stories, and 
descriptions of life and character in the first half-century of 
the Kepublic; Curiosities of the Search-room, a collection of 
serious and whimsical wills; and A Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language,—from ‘‘ A”’ to *‘ Assident,’’—by Rev. James 
Stormonth, to be continued weekly, which is pronouncing, 
etymological, and explanatory, with scientific terms, familiar 
phrases, and Old English words, in admirable compilation, 
cheaply printed. The work represents the completed life-work 
of a pronounced scholar, who set out to do well a task for 
which there was pressing need; namely, provide a dictionary 
which should accurately represent thé latest and fullest results 
of scholarly investigation ; reflect with precision the whole 
langaage, both as itis now used and as it has been used in 
the past of literature; furnish the readiest means of reference 


as to the signification, etymological structure and pronunci- 
ation of words; and at the same time present the whole of this 
great mass of information in a form, the most convenient that 
ingenuity can devise for that purpose, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Choral Wership; by L. D. Emerson; price, $1.00. Oliver Ditson & Co., 


The American Voters’ Vade Mecum; or, Political Hand book for 1884; 
by Lacke and Logan; price, 60 cts. W. H, Thompson, pud- 
Elementary History of the United States, with numerous illustrations 
and maps; by G. B. Quackenbos, LL.D..... The Normal Music Course; 
Third er Supplement; by John W. Tufts and H. B. Holt. ... The 
Meg versus the State; by Herbert Spencer; price, 30 cents, New York: 
Sadier’s Inductive Arithmetic; edition; by W. H. Sadler and 
W. R. Will; also the same I. and it tor convenient use 
New mes, ends; Edwin Hodder; price, $1. 


rice, $200. Boston: Orgood 
Life of Jesus, for 


; by Henry Oraik. Lon- 
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RECESS OR NO RECESS. 
REPORT TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION, AT MADISON, 
_o. Ph.D., in behalf of mittee on “ Hy- 
[Prepared by The Committees of 
owa; J. H. Hoose, N Y.; E. A. Singer, Pa.; A. G. Boyden, Mass.) 

The practice of dispensing with recess during the daily 
sessions of school is increasing. Its advocates claim,—(a) It 
conserves health by preventing exposure. (6) It tends to 
refinement by removing the opportunities for rude and bois- 
terous play. (c) It takes away the opportunity for association 
with the vicious and consequent corruption of morals. (d) It 
relieves teachers of a disagreeable duty and lightens their 
Jabors. 

Considering these claims in their order, we observe,— 

(a) Exposure to the inclemency of the weather,—to rain, 
snow, wind, severe heat or cold,—is occasional and less than 
that which is incurred in going to and from school, and even 
this is, in the economy of nature, often invigorating. On the 
other hand, there is an exposure constant and always harmful, 
—to the poison of a vitiated atmosphere, for ‘‘the greatest 
sanitary want everywhere is ventilation ;’’ to the inactivity of 
the yet immature organs of excretion (a danger increased in 
intensity by the sedentary habit of the school-room, which 
causes a feverish condition of the abdominal and pelvic cavi- 
ties of the body) ; to an abnormal growth induced by misman- 
agement during youth which means disease and intense suf. 
fering during adult life. 

It must be remembered that two-thirds of the children of 
our public schools are yet under twelve years of age. Their 
entrance into school is often without due preparation for the 
confinement of the session. Parents have been neglectfal. 
Teachers must supplement this lack of instruction at home in 
regard to the importance of regular attention to the ‘* wants of 
nature.” The recess suggests the duty. Teachers may en- 
force it, 

As is well suggested by a writer in Popular Science Monthly 
for November, 1883: “Indoor life has already too strong 
attractions, Out-of-door exercise should be sought with avid- 
ity by every child.” Deprivation of sunlight is a serious mat- 
ter. Involuntary muscles need exercise, and a series of exper. 
iments shows that out-of-door exercise quickens the pulsations 
by 18.4 per minute, while indoor exercise gives only an increase 
of 8 per minute, and quiet sitting will bring them 38 below 
normal, . 

The tendency among Americans is to infirmity of those por- 
tions of the system that are situated in and about the pelvic 
cavity of the trunk. These are the parts that are most inti 
mately concerned in the matter of recess. No mistake should 
be made here in the school management, Pupils should be 
placed in the way of opportunities so that they need not suffer 
danger because of embarrassments arising from the necessities 
of asking for opportanities. 

Dr. Bellin Sanitarian for December, 1875, uses these effect- 
ive words: 

“If achild of originally healthy constitution be subjected 
for a sufficient len of time to an atmosphere surcharged 
with carbunic acid; if it be deprived of light ; if it be restrained 
in physical exercise necessary for the development of its organs; 
if the ‘wants of nature’ be neglected ; if, above al), the want 
of supervision, which renders these conditions common to 
school-rooms, be extended to a negligence of the virtues of 
children, what else can we expect but a generation of dwarfs, 
—a stunted progeny ?”’ 

Dr. W. S. Robertson, President of the State Board of Health 
of Iowa, writes in response to my request for an opinion : 

“Our school-system is much at fault as regards primary 
scholars. Too long hours, too close confiaement, too many 
studies, imperfect distribution of light, and an almost entire 
absence of ventilation. ... Little children should not be kept 
in school more than au hour at a time”’ 

No better authority can be cited than Dr. J. 8S. Jewell, of 
Chicago, and his entire letter is given, for he stands among 
the first of his profession, especially in his knowledge of nerv- 
ous diseases : 

My Dear Sir :—Your courteous note of inquiry in relation 
to the probable effects on the health of pupils by the abolition 
of recesses and confinement of children for two and a half 
hours at a session has been received. The subject is one to 
which [ have given special attention, and upon which I am 
now preparing matter for publication. I have no doubt but 
that the proposed change of abolishing recesses and lengthen- 
ing hours of confinement is one every way to be deprecated 
from the stand-point of the bodily health of the pupils. I am 
prepared to make this clear to any one, I think, But I cannot 
discuss the subject within the limits of a note such as you have 
requested. I am sorry the circumstances of the case do not 
permit me to state the grounds of my opinion fully. But my 
Opinion, as expressed, has not been hastily adopted, and | 
have no fear it will be controverted successfully, I am glad 
to learn you are discussing this important subject. Thanking 
you for your courtesy, I beg to subscribe myseif, 

Most sincerely yours, J. 8. JEWELL. 


Dr. W. D. Middleton, Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of lowa, writes : ’ 

‘‘ My ideas have changed much since my own children have 
begun attending the public schools, and I find that however 
much I am inclined to democracy, I fear the schools present it 
in too large doses for such youog stomachs, The recess is an 
Opportunity for the dose of democracy,—also of fresh air. Of 
the two evils I guess the democracy is the least, so fancy the 
recess should stand. My idea would be something like this, — 
ontil our sehool-buildings are perfect in the matter of provid- 
ing pure air, two or two and a half hours is too long to expose 


litte children to the noxious substances found iu breathed. 

over air, for two reasons,—that their demands for oxygen are 

immense compared with the adult standard, and their capaci- 
noxious substances 


ties 
ingyen all 
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Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, of Nashville Tenn., has given this 
subject much thought, and has made an admirable compila- 
tion of authorities in a Report of 1879 of Nashville Board of 
Health. 

Commissioner Eaton has twice called up the matter in his 
excellent Reports for 1873 and 1875. In neither of these last 
named Reports is the subject of recesses especially discussed, 
but the vital importance of abundant fresh air is forcibly pre- 
sented, and the fact cited of universal neglect of ventilation of 
school-rooms. Occasional exposure to inclement weather is 
far less to be dreaded in the pure air, than is the constant 
exposure in poorly ventilated school-rooms. 

If doors and windows be thrown open during indoor exer- 
cises, exposure is greater than when children go out-of-doors 
properly protected by their wrappings, which they do not 
think of putting on indoors, and in addition they lose the vivi- 
fying effect of abundant sunlight and pure air, Even with 
windows and doors open, the air of the school-room is not 
changed while the little laboratories of carbonic acid remain 
in quickened activity within the room. 

(>) What is called rude and boisterous play on the school- 
grounds is only rehearsals of the exercises practised, mornings, 
evenings, and Saturdays on other grounds, with the advantage 
on the side of the school recesses in the teacher’s supervision. 
Physical exercises demand the conscious expenditure of voli- 
tional energy, in that they are acts defined by precise limita- 
tions; they are never spontaneous activities; they are charac. 
terized by purpose; this purpose weights down the physical 
act with drafts that tend to exhaust physical and volitional 
strength. Athletics, in which championship is the motive, 
train the individual to perform successfully his part in an 
organized contest where the individual is subordinated to the 
organization. These exercises develop only those portions of 
the physical system that are called into exercise by the nature 
of the game, and by the part which the individual has to sus- 
tain during its continuance. 

Gymnastics are exercises in squads or groups; their effect- 
iveness depends upon numbers; they subordinate the individ. 
ual to the group; they do not propose the harmonious devel- 
opment of the individual so mach as the power of the group; 
these two cultivate only special organs and powers. 

Calisthenics propose rhythmical movement; they subordi- 
nate the individual to the class; they cultivate the body of 
each without reference to condition or special needs. 


Each class of physical exercises has its own characteristic 
effect upon the mind. Athletics develop perseverance, cour- 
age, and power to adapt one’s self to emergencies, as seen in 
Greece, Rome, and England. Gymnastics develop endurance, 
faith in one’s own powers, faith in powers of groups, as wit- 
nessed in Germany. Calisthenics, as practised in Sweden and 
France, develop taste in the grace of movement, but not the 
sterner and more robust traits of character. America has 
adopted the three without attaining prestige in any. Educa- 
tors may raise with great force the question, whether any of 
these classes of exercises can be substituted in school-rooms 
for those spontaneous exercises of the school yard. This 
question becomes more important when we reflect that for the 
echool-room only one of the three classes named is practicable, 
and that one the least fitted to restore energy of pupils; it is 
a source of expenditure of volitional power and does not culti- 
vate equally with play mental traits and aptitudes of courage, 
of ready adaptation to emergencies, or self-reliance. Until we 
have some well devised system of exercises under the direc- 
tion of a physician who prescribes the kind and degree of exer- 
cise suited to each person as is in vogue in the Hemenway 
Gymnasium at Harvard, also in Lehigh and in Boston Uni- 
versities, educators may well hesitate to substitute the re- 
straints of calisthenics for the freedom and spontaneity of 
life on the play-ground. 

(c ) Youthful corruption is far more likely to result from 
personal influence in secret. Moral evils spread among pupils 
by written and printed documents, or by conversation; both 
forms of evil covet seclusion. Pupils can spread moral con- 
tamination with no effect during school hours when teachers 
supervise in person the play grounds; but permit two or three 
at a time to pass from under the eye of their teacher and their 
fellows, and needed restraints are removed. It is true that 
to the play-ground will be traced bursts of passion, differences 
of opinion, accidents, and the strong inflaences of public opin- 
ion of the pupils. All these forces are positive among chil- 
dren; they are the primitive embryonic forms of that society 
in which adult life moves, A child that would become a man 
in society must be inured by practice and experience to the 
forces into which bis adult life will throw him. The patience, 
forbearance, courtesy, and good nature which characterized 
the immense throng at the Centennial in 1876, will ever stand 
as a high tribute to the training, which the children in Amer- 
ica receive in their association in schools and upon the play- 
ground. 

(a2.) Teachers are not entitled to relief at the expense of 
their pupils; they are not endowed by nature or by law with 
the sovereign right of eminent domain, the right to appropriate 
any territory, physical, mental, or moral, at their own good 
pleasure; they mast serve such purposes as society assigns to 
them, Ease and hardship are not weighty points in the prob- 
lem, when they are set over agalast the character of the 
product demanded. If the no-recess plan insures as good a 
product as the recess plan does, the teacher is entitled to 


relief, —otherwise not. 
For reasons given above your committee is fully convinced 


“| that neither the physical, nor the moral well-being of the child 


is subserved by the policy of longer and continued sessions 
without an out-door recess. 


MADISON BCHOKS. 


— The success of the recent session of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Madison bas deen unqualified. In point 
of numbers, of enthusiasm, and of intellectual discussion of 
the great questions which sre stirring the air of the educa- 
tional world to day, this occasion left nothing to be desired. 
Pages of instructive comment might easily be filled in consid- 
ering the work of an assembly, within the scope of whose de- 
bate naturally fall subjects of interest and importauce as wide 
as humanity, and upon the decision of which will rest in 
some degree the character and the fortunes of future genera- 
tions. — The Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 


— Fortune smiled upon this convention from the time its 
members left their homes to the time when they returned. 
The weather was as perfect as though it had been made to 
order for this object. No accident has occurred (that we have 
heard of) to mar the pleasure of pleasure-seekers, or interfere 
with the success of the meeting. Good cheer characterized 
every greeting ; smiles played upon every countenance, and 
joy seemed to fill every heart. Soon the excursions will be 
ended, and the entire six thousand will have returned to their 
homes and their work, we are sure, with increased vigor of 
body and of mind, and new courage and strength for the con- 
flicts and toil of another year; and long will the memories of 
this happy week be cherished by us all. Nor will the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, in its organized capacity, fail to 
remember with gratitude, that whereas, one year ago, it was 
bankrupt, it now has $6,000 in its treasury, after all expenses 
have been pald.—Dr. Orcutt, in Home Journal, Boston. 


— The subject of education has never received more thor- 
ough treatment, more elaborate consideration in all its depart- 
ments, than during the convention at Madison. The selec- 
tion of subjects has been admirable,—not a question of im- 
portance relating to the schools has been omitted, and some 
of the papers deserve to be perpetuated in book form. Cer- 
tainly we have no such elaborate and thoughtful essays in a 
permanent form as many of those to which the great conven- 
tion has listened. The very ablest educators, practical men 
who have aided in building up a science of education, have 
poured out the rich results of their years of experience and 
thought, and no hearer could help being impressed with the 
common sense exhibited through all the papers, and the 
practical value of the suggestions offered. — Milwaukee ( Wis ) 
Sentinel. 


— The papers and addresses, of which full and analytical 
abstracts have been given from day to day, afford a clear syn- 
opsis of the topics discussed. They present in smal] compass 
the results of the ripest and deepest thoughts on educational 
subjects, and every parent, every citizen, every friend of pop- 
ular education, should bestow attention to it by careful perusal 
of the proceedings and discussions. There is a freshness, a 
charm of novelty, in every paper. For they mostly deal with 
new methods of instruction,—at least new to average readers. 
They illustrate the intense mental activity of those who are 
striving with the tireless zeal of the alchemists of old to dis- 
cover the true philosophy of their science; to get at the real 
secret of the best and natural method of developing the human 
mind.— Madison ( Wis.) Democrat. 


— Madison, at the recent meeting, represented the upper 
crust of the profession. The hotels were full of “ doctors,”’ 
** presidents,’ and superintendents.’’ At a dinner given by 
Clancy of Iowa, out of a party of fifteen, six were State super- 
intendents and three superintendents of large cities. The 
personnel of the convention impressed one favorably. Its 
members were generally men and women of fine presence and 
good address. Little of the traditional schoolmaster cropped 
out. It is only when we descend to the small fry of the pro- 
fession that they become pedagogues.— St. Paul ( Minn.) Glube. 


— Between five and six thousand teachers assembled in 
convention at Madison, Wis. This is probably the greatest 
concourse of teachers that the world has everseen. But it was 
not great alone fur its numbers The men and women who 
were there represented the best educational thought of this 
country. Every school of thought and form of educational 
doctrine had its representatives. At one end of the line were 
the kindergartens in fall force, and at the other were those 
honored as the leaders in higher education. Monseigneur 
Capel, the learned English prelate and teacher, was there and 
took an active part in the meeting. He may be said to have 
represented education in the old world. Some of our Eoglish 
brothers may object to having him stand as their representa- 
tive of popular education, however. 
The convention and city resolved themselves into a mutual 
admiration society on the last evening, and vied with each 
other in the interchange of complimentary courtesies. Mad- 
ison put on her holiday dress and devoted herself to her guests. 
All citizens, high and low, rich and poor, extended to the 
guests the hospitality of their homes in the most generous 
spirit. Madison is a city of scarcely 12 000 Inhabitants. To 
house and feed 6,000 strangers was an hercalean task, but so 
perfect were the arrangements that every guest found the 
home assigned to him without delay or jar. The authorities 
extended to the guests the freedom of the city, which was ac- 


cepted in the spirit in which it was bestowed. A more uni- 
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formly orderly crowd of six thousand persons probably never 
was known. Nearly every vocation in the city received some- 
thing from the convention, except the saloons. They were 
none the richer because of the great assemblage. While the 
largest part of the credit for the universal satisfaction and en- 
joyment which the guests experienced is due to the citizens 
and their excellent committee of arrangements, it would be a 
** forgetting of mercies’’ not to mention the president of the 
association, Thomas W. Bicknell of Boston, who has devoted 
the past year largely to insuring the success of this meeting. 
He has demonstrated an organizing ability second to none, 
and has achieved a success the like of which will not be wit- 
nessed during the present centary. — Terre Haute (Ind.) Ez* 
press. 


— The late meeting at Madison marks a new era in educa- 
tional work, and I must express my deep regret that Dr. Bick- 
nell could not be induced to accept the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association for another year. No mau in the country 
so deserves the honor, or could so surely organize success. 
The courtesy, tact, foresight, ability, broad-mindedness ex- 
hibited, the difficulties mastered, and the phenomenal success 
achieved, show Dr. Bicknell to be possessed of extraordinary 
powers. — Hon. J. L, M. Curry, LL.D., Gen. Sec. Peabody 
Fund, Richmond, Va. 


— Altogether, the gathering was one long to be remembered. 
Teachers and workers from every part of this great country 
have stood face to face, touched elbow to elbow, as they 
formed along the lines of mutual interest and codperative ef- 
fort. The inspiration given and received cannot be overes- 
timated in its value. Henceforth no one present can go about 
his work without a consciousness of being surrounded by a 
great cloud of witnesses, who will look for better work, more 
intelligent and discriminative application than was possible be- 
fore, and of being supported by an army of earnest, able, high- 
minded men and women, engaged in the same calling.— Wis- 
consin Journal of Education. 


— The papers and discussions of the Association bave been 
of a high order, and are a proof, if any were needed, of ,the 
commanding interest of the educational problem. National 
gatherings like these for the exchange of views on topics of 
such practical importance as methods of training, cannot fail 
to be of the highest value. The influence of the great meet- 
ings which have been held in Madison will be felt in as many 
ways, and as effectively, as that of either of the political con- 
ventions held in Chicago.—The Christian Union. 


— Hon. Warren Easton, State Supt. of Public Instruction 
of Louisiana, states that the meeting of the National Associ. 
ation was the largest of the kind ever held in the country, 
there being in attendance, or represented, over five thousand 
delegrates, all of whom exhibited a sincere interest in the 
cause of education throughout the country. Mr. Easton states 
that the members expressed a deep interest in the struggle 
being made in this State in favor of education, and believes 
there will be a large attendance of members at the approach- 
ing exposition at New Orleans. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Madison, Wis., which closed its sessions on Friday, July 18, 
was the largest ever held in this country, and probably the 
largest of its kind in the world. Every State and territory in 
the Union was represented, and over six thousand teachers 
were on the grouud. The weather was fiae; the town beauti- 
ful, and very bountiful in its hospitality; the excursions nu- 
merous; the speakers eloquent.; the exposition, on the whole, 
more instractive, and in some departments larger, than at 
Philadelphia in 1876. . Oa the whole the address of 
President Bicknell was wise and suggestive and all-sided. 
His organization of this year shows great administrative ca- 
pacity, and a clear sense of the needs of the hour. What was 
wanted this year was mass, quantity, if only to show to out- 
siders the strength of educational interests. But progress is 
pow so rapid here, that the wants of another year will be very 
different.—<Science. 


— The great work accomplished at Madison will be felt all 
over this land of ours, North and South, and teachers should 
give some fit expression to those who labored and spared not 
to secure so grand an assemblage of educators.— Kentucky 
Education. 


— The splendid Madison meeting is a source of the greatest 
pride to us all. The world never equaled it, and the world 
cannot beat it.— Robert Bingham, North Carolina. 


— A committee consisting of Charles O. Thompson, of Indi- 
ana;S. H. Peabody, Lilinois; F. A. Walker, Massachusetts; 
G, Stanley Hall, Maryland; and B. H. Hinsdale, Ohio, was 
appointed at the late meeting of the National Educational 
Association to consult with a corresponding committee ap- 


pointed by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, with reference to the preparation of a course of study 
for science-teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 


— The English Congregationalists have resolved to build a 
college or theological school in each of the university towns, 
Oxford and Cambridge. The English Presbyterians, not to be 
outdone, have resolved to build a church at each of the two 

, an y bave to 
to Scotland ral 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science has 
jast held its annual meeting in Montreal. It was a noted 
meeting in many respects. The Association was organized 
about a third of a century ago, and this is its first meeting this 
side of the Atlantic. Perhaps no class of men has cut a more 
prominent figure in the last twenty-five years than the scien- 
tist. A large number of the most prominent scientists of the 
world during this time have been members of this society,— 
probably the most respectable and talented association of sci- 
entific men in the world. 

The first address was given by the Governor-General of the 
Dominion, the Marquis of Landsdowne, Sir William Thom- 
son represented the retiring president, Prof. Cayley, in a brief 
reply. He introduced the new president, Lord Rayleigh, 
quaintly alluding to the mathematical pursuits to which the 
latter is devoted. He ridiculed the idea that mathematics is 
harsh or crabbed, and traced the beauties of music and of light 
as among the effects of applied mathematics. In referring to 
the application of mathematical science to the electric light, 
he said that workmen would soon measure and weigh out 
electric force as tradesmen now weigh out and measure tea, 
sugar, aud other articles of the kind. 

And now the Association is under way, and there follow day 
after day learned, scholarly, philosophical addresses upon 
** Electrical Science,” Dust,’’ Jadaism and Science,” ‘* The 
Earth and Sun Spots,’”’ Among the Zuni Indians,’ Our 
Lighthouses,”’ ‘‘A New Muscle, — Query?” ‘‘ Coal Tar and 
Aniline Dyes,” ‘“‘ The Seat of the Electro-motive Forces in the 
Voltaic Cell,’’ Fossil Fish,’”’ Object-lessons in Geography,” 
** Money and National Debts,”’ “ The Compass,’’ ** The Origin 
of Fresh Water Animals,” ‘‘A Question of Wages,’ ‘‘ The 
Criumphs of Engineering,’’ ‘‘ Comets,’’ and a host of others. 
Many of the most distinguished scientific men of the world 
read papers and took part in the discussions. 

Disclaiming any invidious comparisons, and wholly unable 
from want of space to foliow systematically the progress of the 
meetings day by day, we venture to mention here some of 
these distinguished men : Sir William Thomson, Prof. H. E. 
Roscoe, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Captain Pim, R.N., Prof. Oliver 
J. Lodge, James Glaisher, F.R.S., the Right Hon. Sir Lyon 
Playfair, K.C.B., M.P., LL.D., F.R.S. But time would fail 
us to present the long list of eminent names of those who 
participated in these meetings. One of the most interesting 
papers was by Rev. M. H. Dallinger, LL.D., F.RS., on ** The 
Harmony of Faith and Science.”’ A full synopsis of this pa- 
per will be presented to our readers. 


OBITUARY. 


— We regret to announce the death of Smith Sheldon, of 
the publishing firm of Sheldon & Co, who died of heart dis- 
ease on Sunday, at the age of 73. Mr. Sheldon was a native 
of New York. His first business venture was in the dry 


goods trade at Albany, where he acquired a considerable for- 
tune. In 1854 he removed to New York city, and established 
the publishing bouse of Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman, at 
115 Nassau street The firm passed through various changes. 
remaining at the old stand until eight years ago, when, under 
the title of Sheldon & Co, it removed to Murray street. Mr. 
Smith Sheldon continued to be nominally the senior partner 
uotil his death, but he took little active part in the business of 
the concern after it became established in Murray street. Mr. 
Sbeldon wes a well-known Baptist, a member of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, a trustee of Vassar College, of Rochester 
University, and of Madison University. r Sheidon was 
deeply interested in all educational and philanthropic move 
ments, and his labors bave been fruitfal in creating a better 
pablic sentiment, and a high standard of literature for the 
schoois of the country. He will be missed and mourned by a 
large circle of warmly-attached friends all over the country. 


— The death of Senator Anthony of Rhode Island, this week, 
removes from the councils of the nation one of its brightest 
ornaments and one of its most faithful servants. Born in 
Rhode Island, and for nearly fifty years closely identified with 
the government, the growth and the business of his native 
State, he has wielded large influence in shaping the policy and 
promoting the prosperity of that active little commonwealth. 
As editor of the Providence Journal for more than forty years; 
as governor of the State; and for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tary a conspicuous figure in the Chamber ot the American 
Senate, being at the time of his death the oldest member and 
the longest in consecutive service; he has had large opportu- 
nity. Nor has he failed to fill worthily and with distinction, 
the high offices conferred upon him by the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens. By his clear judgment, entire honesty, pure 
patriotism, gentlemanly demeanor, urbanity of manner, and 
kindliness of heart, he has universally won the respect, the 
commendation, and the personal friendsbip of all parties and 
all sections of the country. His death is a great loss to Rhode 
Island and to the country. 


— The announcement of the death from heart-disease of 
Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, was received with surprise by many. He was a native of 
Masssachusetis, and was in his 67th year when he died. Since 
he was twelve years of age his home has been in Geneva, N. Y. 
He was admitted to the bar at 21; was chosen judge of the court 
of common pleas at 26; was a member of the New York Senate 
from 1861 to 1869, when he was appointed Assistant United 
Treasurer for New York City. In 1870 he was elected judge of 
the court of appeals in New York, the highest court in the 
State. In 1880 he was made Chief Justice of the State, and in 


pon he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Inprana —W. H. Elson, County Superintendent of Parke 
County for 1884-5, has prepared an admirable manual for the 
use of the schoo! officers and teachers, which has been pub- 
lished in a neat form by the County Board of Education. It 
gives an Outline of the Course of Study, Daily Program, Table 
of Books for Teachers and Papiis, Suggestive Helps to Teach- 
ers, Duties of Trustees, etc. ; 


State Editor, C. BooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

lowa.— Mr Henry Sabin, the efficient superintendent of 
the Ciinton schools bas entered upon his fourteenth year in 
that capacity, with bis salary raised to $1,900. Clinton appre- 
clates the labors of a good man, and may ee still better resnits from 
him and his 42 assistants, with the new buildings complete in the latest 
improvements in heating, lighting, and ventilattow.——Lyons schools are 
rospering in the care of Supt. Robbins.——Supt. H. Babin conducted the 
Hinton County Normal Institute, which had the largest enrollment ever 
known in the county,—200. He also taught didactics in the Keokuk 
County Institute, in which the enroliment reached 220. Co. Supt Todd is 
said to be an excellent manager.— Supt, P. W. Kauffman of Red Oak 
reports a rousing institate at Jefferson, Green Co., enrollment 218; and 
that the institate at Rea Oak nearly duplicated it, the enrollment being 
211, with 152 the first day.——Prest. E. Eldridge of the Eastern Iowa 
Normal School, located at Columbus Junction, the pioneer in Normal 
Institute work in Iowa, having conducted two (a two and a four week’s 
session) in Algona ere the law came into effect; and having organized and 
managed the first one ever held in lowa, at Washington, Sept. 1, 1870. 
—since which time he has conducted over fifty institutes,—conducted 
the Sac County Lnstitute, where the enrollment reached 117; one in Car- 
roll County, enroliment 143; and Sept. 1 began athird at Algona. The 
fact of his being recalled so often to the last place insures an excellent 
session this fal). Iowa peoplé fully realize the value of the summer nor- 
mal institutes, as toe attendance and interest this summer, as reported, 
testify. ——Prof. E, B. Warman of Detroit is doing excellent service for 
Supt. L. L. Klinefelter in the Normal Institute at Mason City. He isa 
master in phonics and reading.——The Dabuque Board of Education have 
accepted the resignation of W. J. Sharp, tne principal of the Fourth 
Ward School, who was compelled to resign on account of prolonged ill- 
health The Board passed unanimously very complimentary resolutions, 
regretting his resignation, and bearing strong mony to his high char- 
acter and success as a teacher. James W. Walsh was elected to fill the 
vacant place, and subsequently Joseph W. Needham was elected to fill 

the place made vacant by the promotion of Mr. Walsh. 


ILurNo1s. —Bunker Hill Acad. (Rev. 8. L. Stiver, principal), 
which opens Sept. 8, is now one of the handsomest school 
properties in the West, has boarding and day departments, is 
furnished with superior dormitory outfits and other equip- 
ments, provides thorough English, college, preparatory, scien- 
tific, commercial, and normal courses of stady, gives excellent 
instruction and faithful training, and makes the home and 
family department genial, and helpful in the formation of 
Christian character. Dr. Goodell says of this schoo!: ‘‘ I be- 
lieve Bunker Hill Acad., under the chargeof Rev.S L Stiver, 
is a valuable institution for the education of the young; care- 
ful in its management, faithful io its drill, and worthy of the 
patronage of all who are seeking for their children a thorough 
education.”’ 

The marked improvement made dariog the last ten or fifteen 
years in the matter of teaching elocation, and indeed common 
reading, in our schools is noticeable. This is largely due to 
the improved methods practiced and tanght in the better 
class of the schools of oratory and elocution in different parts 
of the country. We have received the annual circular of the 
** Feitshans School of Oratory,’’ at Springfield. This schoo! 
had 130 students the past year. 


INDIAN TeRritoRY.—The [ndian Univ. is the only institu- 
tion in our country that has for its special object the training 
of native preachers and teachers for a Christian work among 
ube [Indian tribes, Its work was commenced in a small dwell- 
ing house at Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokee Nation, 
in 1880, with three pupils, and not a dollar pledged for its 
support. From this small beginning the number of pupils has 
incréased to 138, coming from five different tribes; and now 
there are five teachers under the appointment of the Baptist 
Home Mission Soc., the ladies’ societies of Chicago, Boston, 
and Cleveland, and other friends contributing liberally toward 
its support. Several of its students have given themselves 
heartily to preaching the Gospel and to mission work among 
their own and other tribes, and their labors have been greatly 
blessed. Others are now studying for the ministry, and a 
large number are preparing to teach, all of whom give promise 
of great usefulness.~ Journal and Messenger. 


State Editor,O. Wuirman, Red Wing, Mian. 


MINNESOTA.—A convention of High School principals and 
superiutendents was held at St. Paul, Aug. 26 and 27. The 
attendance was very jarge, and the iuterest manifested was 
excelleat Considering the make up of the convention, the subjects con- 
sidered, and the results obtained, this was by far the most successful 
meeting of educators ever held in the State. State Supt. Kiehle is de- 
serving of great credit in working up this meeting. Prof. W. W. Folwell, 
was eiecte poestéens, and Mr. Lord of 8t. Peter, Secre . Another 
meeting will oe beld next summer, probably at Mianeapolis.—Supt. 
Smith of Hennepin Co , has granted a second grade certificate to 26 appli- 
cants, and a third grade to three.——Most of the graded s-:hools of the 
State were opened on Monday, Sept. 1.——The total estimated expenses 
of the Winona public schools are $44,725.——The Stiliwater schools are 
increasing. The superintendent has been authorized to open a new room 
in the High School building.——The Supt. of Schools in St. Paul gets 
$3.000 a year, and the principal of the High School, $2.500 ——Prof. A. E. 
Hngstrom of Goodhue Co. has granted diplomas to several pupils in the 
country acheols who had successfully passed his closing examination.— 
State Supt. Kieble called a Convention of Higher Education to meet at 
St. Paul, Aug. 6, to discuss such questions as these: 1. The province of 
the High School in its relation to the University and to business life: 
How shall its course of study be constructed? 2. How shall preparato 
Latin be taught? in what time and after what syllabus? 3 How sball 
higher English in technical grammar and literature be tanght? 4. Atter 
what syllabus shall High School Arithmetic be taught? 5. How shall 
Natural Science be introdaced and taught in High Schools? Gov. Hub- 
bard made the opening address. 


NortH Caromina.— The Teachers’ Institute of Lincoln 
Co. this year was a grand success. Prof. D. Mott Thompson, 
the Co. Supt., left no stone unturned to make it so, and the 
press of Lincolnton speaks of itin the most enthusiastic terms. 
Scarcely a teacher in the county was absent, and the most 
prominent citizens, as well as the teachers, were intensely in- 
terested in all of its proceedings. Prof. Thompson. in addi- 
tion to the local talent, was ably assisted by Prof. T. J Mitch- 
ell, Supt. of the Charlotte schools, who showed his quailifica- 
tions as an institute-instructor to be unequaled. His success 
was both eminent and brilliant. and was not only a personal, 
but a professional triumph He thoroughly discussed the 
daties and trials of the country school-teacher, and if his 
sound, practical advice is followed, most excellent results can 
certainly be expected. 


On10.—Edward E. Phillips, Ph.D., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek in Marietta Coll., in place of Prof. Manatt, 
elected chancellor of the Univ. of Nebraska. Prof Phillips 
has just returned from a period of study in Europe, after 

which he 


received 


teaching teree in H rd Ooll,, 
bis degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—The catalogue of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory for 1884-85, of which the lamented J. 
W. Shoemaker, A.M., was the founder, located at 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, gives the new board of offi- 
cers. Dr. Edward Brooks takes the position of president of the 
faculty. Dr. Brooks was for many years president of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, at Millersville, and has a 
national reputation as the author of numerous valuable text- 
books. He will bring to his new sphere of duty the experi- 
ence, influence, and ag eoqy of nearly a third of a century 
of successful labor in the capacities of teacher, organizer, 
writer, and lecturer, and he will find there not only congenia! 
tasks to perform, but also ample opportunity to @~! the 
best thoughts and energies of his life in so doing, Both the 
schoo! and ites new head are to be heartily congratulated. Mrs. 

_ W. Shoemaker holds her position as vice-president, for 
which she has superior qualifications. John H. Bechtel is the 
efficient secretary, avd Francis W. Kennedy is the treasurer. 
The corps of instructors is large and able. The school grad- 
uated two in oratory and 39 in elocation,—29 ladies and 10 
gentlemen,—last year; and the total number connected with 
the school was 236 

Miss Kate P. Richardson, of Bradford Acad., has been 
elected principal of the high school at Bradford; Miss Edith 
O. Rowe, principal of grammar school in same city. 


TENNESSEE.—Wm. E. Morang, late “3-4 of schools at Fal- 
moath, Mass., has been elected teacher in normal school at 
Nashville. 


West Vireinta.—The State Educational Association held 
its annual meeting July 1-3, at New Martinsville. Papers and 
discussions filled the time nasieety for the three days. 
Among the topics may be mentioned: ** The Old and the New 
in Edneation’’ ; ‘Sassy Teachers’’; The Relations of the 
State University to the Free School System ” ; ** Coéducation’’; 
*‘ Building for the Children of the South’; “Grading Coun- 
try Schools”; etc. Much is due from the teachers of the 
State to Hon. B. L. Butcher, the excellent Supt. of Pablic In- 
straction for the State, for his judicious and untiring zeal in 
behalf of all good elements and aids to.the true and the best in 
education, Rev. A. D. Mayo took a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the meeting, and to the delight of all. 


WASHINGTON TERRITOBY.—The ninth annual meeting of 
the Washington Teachers’ Institute was held the third week 
in August at Tacoma. Monday evening witnessed a social 
gathering at the Opera House, at which an original poem was read by 
Mrs. Rice, a teacher in Tacoma, and several addresses were made. Of an 
address by Dr. T. W. Bicknell of Boston, the Daily Ledger, published in 
Tacoma, says: “ His remarks were listened to with close attention, not 
only from the fact that he is regarded as one of the foremost men in the 
educational circles of the nation, but also the more from the fact that the 
remarks were in themselves both instructive and entertaining. At the 
conclasion of the address, light refreshments were served and the balance 
of the evening was spent in social intercourse.”” The Institute lasted 
three days, the program being an interesting one, including papers and 
discussions ped ps ad reading; order in school; history; hygienic physi- 
ology; nata history; drawing; “Wit, humor, and courtesy in the 
school-room; ” elocation; the use of the dictionary; lan- 
guage lessons; penmanship; arithmetic; school law; ** Talk and chalk ;"’ 
geography, civil government, etc.——An elegant new school-building, the 
gift of Mr. C. B. Wright of Philadelphia, situated on a commanding 
ueight overlooking the beautifal waters of Puget Sound, at Tacoma,— is 
the beautiful school-building jast completed for the “Annie Wright 
School.” With the most approved system of heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilatiog, gymnasiam, chapei, laboratory, dormitories, etc., tae best of 
teachers labor under the most edvantageous circumstances for the best 
education of the girls and y ladies of that territory. Tacoma is one 
of the most vigorous and flourishing towns of the Pacific slope. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, N. H. Some interesting and valuable docu- 
ments have recently come into jon of Dartmouth 
College Library, viz, the original briefs of the three great 
lawyers, Daniel Webster, Jeremiah Mason, and Judge Hopkin- 
son, a8 prepared and used by them in the Dartmouth Coll. 
case. Those of Mr. Webster and Judge Hopkinson have long 
been owned by Prof. E. D. Sanborn, who now gives them to 
the college. That of Mr. Mason is a donation from his son; 
Mr. Webster’s is very full, parts of it being written out in 
entire sentences and paragraphs carefully constructed, in a 
very clear and legible hand, and covering with erasures nearly 
200 pages of letter-size, Mr, Mason’s great and elaborate accu- 
racy is shown in the of second brief or enlarged 
and corrected copy of the first, one covering 14 pages, the other 
20, The copy is written with great neatness, many of the pages 
showing neither erasures nor interlineations. 

Jadge Hopkinson’s brief is written on gilt-edged paper, in a 
small, almost feminine handwriting, with a margin of two 
inches or more, and with pages still clearer of corrections than 
either of the others. It should be added that Mr. Mason’s 
brief is supplemented by his notes of the arguments of the 
Opposing counsel. 

Other documents of less interest placed in the library with 
them are the Bachelor’s and Master’s diplomas of Daniel Oliver, 
dated respectively in the years 1785 and 1738, conferred by 
authority from ‘George the Third,” handsomely written on 
parchment; and the charter of the towa of Cardigan (now 
Orange) granted by John Wentworth in 1769, the same date 
With that of the college. This charter of Cardigan is engrossed 
on & parchment sheet 30 inches by 24, with a penmanship as 
regular and elegant as engraving. It was given to the college 
by Jason Dudley, of Hanover. 

ave arrived, having spent the past year aroepe.—— 
Prof. Hardy and family, who have also been abroad during 
the summer vacation, are expected in a few days.——Prof. Lord 


O. H. Gates, of the class of ’88, will give instruction in Latin. 
aan Walter Quincy Scott has been chosen to succeed Dr, 
C, Perkins as principal of Phillips-Exeter Acad. Dr. Scott 
ae through the war in the Union Army, then completed 
collegiate course,—previously began,—at Lafayette Coll., 
4, and graduated with the highest honors of his class. He 
perp theology in New York city, and was settled as a Pres- 
ylerian minister in Philadelphia. He was professor of moral 


and intellectual philosophy in the university at Wooster, Ohio, 
and subsequently was president of the Ohio State Univ. at 
Columbus. Dr. Scott has an enviable reputation as a lecturer 
and an educator, and has been recognized everywhere as a 
man of great personal attractiveness and power. He is under 
40 years of age. 

— Mrs. A. E. Dupée, of Boston, has been elected teacher of 
Drawing in the public schools of Concord. 

— Miss Mabel Ward has been elected teacher of French and 
German at Tilden Sem. 


VERMONT. 


— Prof. Conant of the State Normal School, Randolph, Vt, 
writes, enclosing renewal for all our publications, and adding: 
“ This is our opening week, and the school begins well.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The first meeting of the State Board of Education after 
the summer vacation was held on Thursday, Gen. F. A.Walker 
presiding. The other members present were Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D.D., Col. T. W. ana Hon. M. B. Whitney, Miss Abby 
W. May, and Mr, E. C. Carrigan. The Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
secretary, made a statement of the work under his care, in- 
cluding the arrangements of the institutes to be held in differ- 
ent portions of the State during the fall. The institutes wil! 
be under the personal direction of the secretary, aided by the 
agents of the board, Messrs. George A. Walton, George H. 
Martin, and John T. Prince. The exercises will be of a prac- 
tical character, illustrative of the best methods of instruction, 
and the lectures and other exercises given will have a direct 
bearing upon the different phases of school-work The follow- 
ing dates and places for holding the institutes have been ar- 
ranged: Hawley, Sept. 17; Cheshire, Sept. 18; Hadley, Sept. 23; 
Granville, Sept. 25; Blandford, Sept. 26; Ware, Sept. 30; Long- 
meadow, Oct.1; Palmer, Oct.3; Lanesborough, Oct.7; Leoor, 
Oct. 8; Sheffield, Oct. 10; Chariton, Oct. 14; Holden, Oct. 15; 
Lancaster, Oct. 16; Northboro’, Oct. 17; Rochester, Oct. 21; 
East Bridgewater, Oct. 23; Braintree, Oct. 24; Lincoln, Oct. 
28; South Deerfield, Oct. 30; Easthampton, Oct. 31; Chatham, 
Nov. 6; Bourne, Nov. 7; Piympton, Nov. 11; Sherborn, Nov. 
12; Ipswich, Nov. 13; Swampscott, Nov. 14; Attleboro,’ Nov. 
18; Webster, Nov. 20; Bellingham. Nov. 21; Haverhill, Dec. 
5; Medford, Dec. 12; Groveland, Dec. 19. Possibly some of 
these dates may be changed. 

A lecture will be given the evening preceding the institute 
in each case by some well-known educator. The first lecture 
will be given in the church at East Hawley, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 16, by Mr. John T. Prince, agent of the board, upon 
** The Critics of the Common Schools.”’ The public are cordially 
welcomed to the lectures and all the other exercises of the in- 
stitutes. 

The examinations for admission to the several normal schools 
have been held the present week, and the following is the result 
in the schools named: Salem, 62 admitted; Westfield, 30; Fram- 
ingham, 50; Bridgewater, 56. 


— C. H. K. Sanderson, for seven years the principal of the high 
School in Greenfield, died August 23. The school committee 
adopted a minute, and ente it upon their records as a just 
tribute to the teacher and the man, and one in which,—says 
the correspondent,—all citizens can cordially join. This min- 
ute speaks of him as follows: ‘‘ Thoroughly qualified for his 
work, .. . so elevated the standard of scholarship in 
our high school as to win for it an enviable reputation, and 
make it an attraction to the young people of the surrounding 
towns, . . . +. won the esteem and affection of his 

apils that he ruled by love rather than by fear. He left a 
ragrant memory. . . . . He was faithfal to the last, and 
exemplified in ‘Timself, in the creditable and honorable career 
of the fully-equipped, upright, and conscientious teacher, the 
classic poet’s ideal of the “integer vitae scelrisque purus.” 
— W. J. Bushmore, a graduate from Harvard, has been 
elected sub-master of the high school, and E L. Cartiss, of 
Bridgewater ’84, principal of the South Grammar School, at 
Milford. We welcome them to the profession. ; 

— Mrs. J. S. Horton, of Boston, has been elected teacher of 
Music in Greylock Inst., South Williamstown. 

— The course of lessons given by Mr. H. E. Holt in Lexing- 
ton to music teachers, upon methods of teaching music in 
public schools, was very successful, ten States being repre- 
sented. 


. RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University.—At the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion, Prest. Robinson recommended a wide range of electives. 
**Not that the prescribed studies now required of all candi- 
dates for degrees should be materially diminished in number, 
or curtailed in extent, nor that students should be permitted 
to take more than a given and uniform number of electives, 
but a greater number should be afforded to choose from, 
especially in branches of natural science and in the existing 
languages of Europe.’”’ The president speaks of the growing 
conan to omit , Stating that in the graduatiog class 
last year one-ninth, and in the entering class one-fourth, of the 
whole number omitted Greek. Hesays: ‘‘ The difference shows 
very plainly [sic ?] the rapid drift of public sentiment toward 
what is called a mure practical education.” 

Preliminary arrangements were reported looking toward the 
establishment of a gymnasium and an astronomical observatory. 
— Mrs. Almira T, Metcalf, of Providence, offers to Brown 
Univ. the homestead of her late husband in that city on con- 
dition that the university shall establish and maintain thereon 
an astronomical observatory and a botanical garden. The 
property consists of thirteen acres of valuable and highly culti- 
vated land about a mile from the university buildings. The 


tees, 

— Mr. J. A. Estee, formerly principal of the Bristol High 
School, oes to Addison, N. Y., to take a similar position. 
Mr. F. Bronson succeeds Mr. Estee at Bristol, 

— Rey. O. H. Fernald, of Rockville, Conn., succeeds Rev. 
F. D. Blakeslee as principal of Greenwich Acad. This school 
is now organized as a stock company, under a recent charter 
of the legislature; but it is still to be kept under the auspices 


has been long and successful, his last year having been one of 
the most prosperous, in regard to attendance, in the history of 


— Mr. Henry C. Sayles is to princi the new un- 
graded school in Bristol. 

— Mr. 8S. H. Baker, who has been principal of the middle 
district school, Bristol, has resigned, and Mr. Wm. Valentine 
takes his place. 

— Miss Mattie Mason, of Warren, who has taught several 
terms on Prudence Island, will return to the same place for 
the fall term. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Normal School, at New Britain, opens with full 
numbers. There are 81 in the entering class, and over 150 
in the whole school. Many of the new pupils are graduates 
of high schools. Miss Bush who has done excellent work 
for many years, has resigned, and her place is temporarily 
filled by Miss Page of the Model School. Miss Belle Clark, 
a graduate of the last class, has been elected assistant teacher 
of the training dept. The model schools connected with the 
Normal§School are overrun with applications for admission, 
the kindergarten is also well filled. 

— Mr. H, E. Hine, the newly-elected principal of one of the 
graded schools of Bristol, entered upon his work last week. 

— Among the places that have made changes in their super- 
intendency during the summer are Middletown, South Nor- 
walk, Bristol, Enfield, Stamford, Windsor, Thompsonville, 
and Willimantic. 

— Mr. Wm. Hulbert, of Cromwell, the newly-elected su 
of the schools of Middletown, was formerly a member of the 
o- of ’56 at Yale, and taught in Russell’s School for some 

me. 

— About 150 teachers in the State have taken the examina- 
tion for teachers’ certificates. Much interest is being shown 
by school visitors in these examinations. Some schoo! boards 
have already voted that all teachers employed by them must 
take the lower grade certificate. 

— The schools of New Haven adopt the plan of holding one 
session during Sept. on excessively hot days. 

— In Meriden there is a large increase of the school popula- 
tion, and more ample school accommodations will soon be re- 
quired. Mr. Gerard takes charge of the ‘“‘ Old Rood School ”’ 
in p'*ce of Mr, Beebe, who is transferred to the Center School. 
— Lue fall term of Yale Coll. opens Sept. 18, a week later 
than usual on account of shortening of the spring vacation one 
week. The building for the Young Men’s Christian Assoc. of 
Yale Coll. is arranged to be placed between Alumni Hall and 
the library building. Ground will be broken for the Law- 
rence Dormitory in Sept. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mr. D. W. Barton and wife, recently missionaries in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, Africa, are now in Boston examining our 
schools and other institutions, with reference to re-establish- 
ing themselves at Freetown, Mrs. Burton will study the kin- 
dergarten system, to carry its methods into the schools of 
Africa. The gospel of Froebel will be a delight to the dark- 
faced children of the East. 


— We have have the pleasure of acall at our office of Dr. 
Eben S. Stearns, president of State Normal School, Nashville, 
Tenn. He is making a short stay in the North. 


— Hon. H. 8. Tarbell, the newly-elected superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I., was favored with a complimentary 
reception at the City Hali last week. The municipal author- 
ities gave Mr. Tarbell a most cordial greeting; an elegant col- 
lation crowning the exercises. 


— L. H. Marvel, A.M., late superintendent of schools at 
Gloucester, Mass, succeeds Supt. Phipps at Lewiston, Me. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Marvel has been persuaded to 
re-enter the teaching profession, for he could ill be spared. 
His advanced work at Holyoke and Gloucester attracted gen- 
eral attention, and superintendents generally will be pleased to 
welcome him back to the ranks. wiston may be sure that 
his work will be practical.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


_— Princeton Review, edited by Jonas M. Libbey; sixteenth year; 
ublished bi monthly; price, $3 00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Ad- 
ress, Princeton Review, No, 2 Nassua st » New York. The September 
number contains six articles: “ Women of the Twentieth Centary,” vy 
Francis King Casey; ‘‘The Legal Tender Decision,”’ by Worthington C, 
Ford; “ ‘The Personality of God,” by Rev. James Candiish, D.D.; “ The 


question of accepting the gift is under consideration by the| p 
Will remain in Germany until next year. During his absence |trus 


Telegraph Question,” by Prof, David B. King; “The First Lines of Biol- 
ogy,” by Joun C. Macvicar, LL D., and * Greek and a Liberal Education,’’ 
by President Noah Porter, of Yale College. 
— The English (liustrated Magazine, No. 12, for ber, 1884, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York,—price, $1 50 
year,—has a charming frontispiece of “ Sweet Peas,” engraved by 
. Schladitz, from a picture by G, jie. The articles are illustrated by 
Austin Dobson. *‘The Tour of Convent Garden;” “The Women of 
Chaucer,” by Rev, A. Anger; ‘‘ Cricket,” Andrew Long; “ A Story,” 
by Mary EB. Hullah; “Greece in 1884,”" by J. P. Mahaffy; “ An Autamn 
ight in Orkney; G. M. Yonge continues her story of “‘ The Armourer’s 
Prentices. Itis a well-illustrated number. 


— Mr. W. D. Howells will contribute to The Century, during the com- 
ing year, a series of descriptive ra on the life, society, customs, etc., 
of the cities of northern Italy, beg ning with several on Fiorence, to be 
entitied, “ A Florentine Mosaic.” - Langley’s interesting paper on 
* Spots on the Sun,” in the September , will be followed by an- 
other on *‘ The 8un’s Surroundings,” in the October number of that mag- 
azine. The opening article in the October will be “ Lights and 


— Volume V., No, 2, whole number 18, of The American Journal of 
edited b 


Hopkins University; four numbers in the year; 
bers, $100. For sale by the editor, Baltimore. 
° The articles 
number are, “ On the Elegies of Maximianus.” No. 2., by Robinson Ellis; 
* Analogy and Uniformity,” by M. W. Easton: “On the Probability of 


nthetics in A in the Romance Languages,” ey M, Elliott; * Historical 
Bketch of Syriac Literatare and Cuitare,” . L. 
“On Direct Speech Introduced ction,” by ward H, 


of the Methodist Church. Prof. Blakeslee’s administration 


Conjan 
8 er; Notes, by H. Shepherd; Review 
t Publications. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 
Educational Catalogue, 


DESORIPTIVE OF STANDARD WORKS IN 
SCIENCE, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, 
FRENCH, AN, &c., 

Sent free on application. 
HENRY HOLT & 0O., New Yor« Crry. 


copy for postage. 


help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. w. 
N. HAILMAN edits 
dents, read it and GROW, 


WANTED, 


Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 


every Town, County, and, State, to canvass for our Pub- 
licaticus; namely; 


Extraordinary Offer ! ie 


The UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly) ; 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) ; 
EDUCATION: An International Magazine (Bi-monthly). 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Besten, 
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JOURN A'L 


OF EDUCATION. 


Voi. XX.—No. 


Some Late Publications. HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
Practical ys. . 2 pp 
Tal; a Novel Han 8! 4 NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
orms: eir cu ppleton 
Bandbook of Politics for 1884. McPherson JJ Chapman, Wash.,DC 2 00 “VW 
4 he Art of Fiction Besant Capplee Upham & Go Bost 25 ARR YN L S 
Handbook for Canada. * Dawson Dawson bros, Mon., Gan 75 
The Views of Friends. - Cornell Frieods Book Phila 12 ] ‘OT A ARI ‘HME | IC 
Miss Tomay. Harper & Bros, Ny 560 and 9 e 
alteratio d additions in this on areim-, The revision shows master... . . ur 
= > in was peoviensty the best, and by far | renaissance of the beloved old book appears at the right 
est Hist. Group of Nations and the Greeks. a “ oo bo | the best, manual of Mental Arithmetic that I have ever | time. . . - It is the only book, except one or two Fri- 
Dictionary of Eng Lovguage. Part 1. and LI. ° Stormonth . each seen. — THOMAS HILL, ex- ; Harvard Uni-| mary Arithmetics, that I would use as a text book. 
The Development Theory. . . . Bergea Lee & Shepard, 1% 1 | Success to it.—FRANCIS W. PARKER. Principal Cook 
ohn Thorn’s Folks. . 
A Trip to 4laska . Ww “ « 1 25 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 
The Choir tnvia ble. Eliot D Lothrop & C0, boston The New Edition is 1Gmo, has P 
brooke Macmillan 
echods of Ethics. Sed. “ 4.0 CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
a Wolner os “ 2| Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
. ; Soath Peterson Bros, Phila 75 
The Mook. New ed. 50| Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
Guide to Philadelphia. Hantranft Pickwick & Co, Phila 25|timear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
The World We Live In. Crawford G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 50| word, in English. The Euterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Great Loventions . Wilate tJ A Ruth & Co, Phila 3.75; 7 50/ Classics, Specimen eand Catal free. 
Practice of Ore Dressing. Kaphardt John Wiley & Sons, NY 2 416 CRAKLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lite or eland. Welch. J ll & N 99 
e of Grover Clev ele 0 ve 
Over the Summer Sea. Compton Phvsiological “Charts of Life. 
“2 “ Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


WE invite attention to the announcement of 
new books in Tue JouRNAL of this week, by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,N. Y. The suc- 
cess attending Crowel!’s ‘‘ Illustrated Popular 
Poets,”’ issued year, has encouraged Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. to add twelve new vol- 
umes to the series. The illustrations of these 
volumes are of unusual merit, the designs 
being by some of the best artists in the country, 
and the engraving under the superintendence 
of Mr. Geo. T. Andrews. No expense has been 
spared to make the series attractive in paper, 
printing, and binding. We have seen specimens 
of these books, and cannot speak too highly in 
their praise, the workmanship in all cases 
being wortby of the publisher. While the excep- 
tion of the Browning and the Swinburne, which 
contains only portraits, the other volumes con- 
tains pumerous engravings: Dante, 24; Milton, 
24,— both from Doré’s illustrations; Tenny 
sonand Favorite Poems, 16; Faust and Mrs 
Browning, 13; Ley of the Last Minstrel, and 
Marmion, 12 each ; and Burns, Byron, Gold- 
amith, Lady of the Lake, Owen Meredith 
Moore, and Scott, 10 each. The edition of 
Swinburne consists of a collection of his poems 
carefully revised by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who 
has struck out all those which have rendered 
the book unfit for family persuail. The Red 
Letter Poems consist of selections for Chaucer 
down to Miss Robioson, with biographica! 
sketches of the authors and agood index. The 
edition of Burns is from new plates and en- 
gravings, and nearly 250 pages of the volume 
are occupied by the letters of the peasant poet 
The holiday edition of George Eliows Poems is 
not quite ready; it will contain 16 full-page 
illustrations. For prices read the advertise- 
ment. 


Tux attention of teachers of penmanship in 
the public schools is invited to the illustrated 
advertisement on the second page of THE 
Journal, of J. E Jenkins & Co, Lynn, Mass.,of 
“ The Lamson Pen and Hand Support.’”’ This 
Support has been tested in the “Shepard 
School”’ of Lynn, and the principal writes as 
follows : 

“*T am pleased to report the great success of 
the experiment, and to say that its genera! 
introduction and use in our schools will be a 
great help to all whd are learning to write.”’ 

A testamonial from a class teacher of the 
same city: 

Dear Sir : — *‘ I have used the Lamson Pen 
and Hand Supporter in my school, and like it 
very much. It prevents that cramped, awk- 
ward position of the hand that isso hard to 
overcome. I would beglad to have every pupil 
supplied with one, for I think, by its use, the 
correct way of holding a pen would soon be- 
come a fixed habit. ALIice M. DILLox.” 

See sdvertisement, and send for sample. 


Price 15 cents by mail, postpaid. 


THE weak, worn, and dyspeptic should take 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Ask for 
Colden’s, of druggists. 

Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WALTON’S COUPLETE ANGLER, Ma.- 
JOB'Ss edition, witb 8 illustrations. 12mo, cl , $2 00. 


A new and elegant edition of this quaint old classic, 
printed on fine calendered paper, in clear and hand- 
some type, with ell the illustrations of Major's edition 

In all respects one of the most complete and attract. 
ive forms io which this charming English classic has 
been given to the public. We know of no edition in 
which the student can find this notable work more de 
lightfually and prepared for study or 
ing ’’—Christian Union. 

BED-LETTER POEMS. By English men 
and women, from Chaucer down tothe present day. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25; alligator leather, oo 
ion covers, $3.00. 

“ Asa compact, inexpensive, popular hand book, and 
work of English poetry, it is without a rival.”—W. Y. 


SWINBUBNE’S POEMS. Selected and edited 
by R. H. STUDDARD, with Introductory Preface’ 
1émo, cloth. gilt edges. $1.25; alligator leather, 
cushion covers, $3 00: 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $2.50; 
8vo, tree calf or full morocco, $6 00. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. Illustrated edi- 
tion. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 450; full morocco, $9 00, 
tree calf, $900. Eliegantity illustrated with 16 fuil 
page origi: al drawi, ga by the best artists and en 
graved by Geo. T. Andrew. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By 
Lady CALO Tr. 36 illustrations. Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essentia! facts of English 
History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** Exceptionally fitted to interest and instruct young 
people.’— Boston Advertiser. 

HINTS TO OUB BOWS. By A. J. Symirc 
TON, with an Introduction by LYMAN ABBOTT, 

D. Square lomo, 75 cents. 

“* No book of an equal number of pages, outside of the 
Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the boys 
of America than this.’”"—Journal of Raucatin. 
WHAT FIDE BREMEMBERS. By Fave 

HUNTINGTON. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A story of 
fifty years ago. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
485 a 13 Astor Piace. New York. 


Experimental Science Advancing 
HARRIS & ROGERS, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT - BUOKS, 


13 Tremont Place, Boston. Mass., 

Have just issued « book for eve apil beginn 

Analytical Chemistry’: 4 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR BEGINNERS. By Prof. J. 
I. STODDARD, of Smith College, Northampton, Masa, 
Price, 75 cents, Aijso, 

Lecture Notes on General (Chemistry, by the same 
Author, at same price. The best basin of Notes for an 
experimental course of lectures ever published. 

FORMULATED CHEMICAL LABELS ; alphabetic- 
ally arranged, gummed, and perforated ; fo book. 
form, — 270 in each book. Invaluable in laboratory 
Price, 75 cents. 

Ready in September : 

EXPERIMENTAL BLANKS FOR A COURSE IN GENERAL 
(CHEMISTRY. By N. 8. Feenon. Arranged for sys 
tematic record of experiments performed by the 
teacher, Inexpensive and long needed. 

@™ Please send for further information. 483 d 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and will make 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. ¥. City. 


inthe 
ls on- 
City of 10,000. rice, $500 cipal 
leaves on account of iii health. A rare opportu- 


TEAGHERS 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, V.E 4g. 33 Franklin St., Boston. 
The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and i ing books ever pub- 
h valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cic- 
to BRADLEY x coe Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Paik, Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINIS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Fieid of Ceography and U. S. History. 
POSITIVELY UVYRIVALED IN ASSISTING THE TEACHER FOR KXAMINATION, 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED AT EVERY INSTITUTE, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms 
475 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street. Colambue, Obio 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., PH.D., President. TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Course in Elecation includes training in Voice, Modulations, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Expres- 
sion, nut Dramatic Reading and Artistic Recitation. Time required for graduation, one year 

Course in Oratory embraces training in Elocution, Conversation, Speech, Debate, Parlia 
mevtary Law, Rhetoric, ‘Literature, Logic, Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, Composition, and Delivery of 
Urations. Regular graduating course, two years. 

School year commences 29th September. Catalogue sent upon application. 


SCHOOL 


Best and Cheapest Place in Boston ! 


Pens, Pencils, Ink and Paper, Books, &c. 


CALL AND GET SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


GEO. F. KING & MERRILL, 


Blank Book Manufacturers, Stationers, and Paper Dealers, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston. Near Journat or Epvucation Office. 


0 VE lished. Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the W 0 R L 


476 eow 


EDUCATION. 


An International 


Magazine. 


Vor, V.—SepremBer—Ocroser, 1884.— No. I. 


CONTENTS. 


I, Reform of the Tenure of Office of Teachers. 
II. Education in Michigan during the Territorial Period. Zucy M. 
III, Principles and Practice of Education as a Subject for the Arts 
Course in the Colleges. Edward M. Saunders, D.D., 
IV. Humane Culture and Education Among the Romans. A Trans- 
lation by members of the German Class in the Michigan 


John D. Philbrick, 


State Normal School. . ‘ 4! 

V. Modern Languages as a College Discipline. 4. A. Elliott, 
VI. The Laws of Thought. £. Edith Walker, England. ; 56 
VII. Our Most Pressing Need. Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis. 64 
VIII. A Treatise on Psychology. Louisa P. Hopkins. yee 
IX. Citizenship and Education J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., Richmond, Va. 78 
X. The Study of English. ugene Bouton, Ph.D. . os 

XI. The Relative Positions of French and English Teachers. Wm. 

EDITORIAL, 

XII, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 1o9 | XIII. Foreign Notes, . ass, wet 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


overpowers the most troublesome cough. 


nity fora live man. Address Teachers’ 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in1 minute, Association, 38 Madison Bt., Chicago, Lil, 474 tf 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
pest TEACHERS, aca rountan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East Ith 8t., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 
JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Val 
ley Inststute, Mystic , Conn., says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
ioat cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 

SOULE Olean Academy 

MISS SARA M. ’ Olean, 
N. ¥., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!: 
vania Educational Bureau to teachers seeking 

itions The promptness and earnestness with which 

Supt Landis in himeelf in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
no other Bureau. ving had experience with several 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I sh 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of ite assistance when 
[ again desire a position.” 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 

LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Principals, ‘assistants, Tutors, and Govern: 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


good schools ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Teachers’ 


240 as (1) 23 Square, New York 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

School Officers in want of teachers, and teachers who 
wish to improve their situations, will find it to their ad- 
vantage toapplyt0 LOVELL & CO., 


480 16 AsTOR PLACE, New City. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville f.r the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of | » climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
486 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON, 

484 tf 1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better with us, as we can infinitely 
your ust what you want. 

LEMMON BRO'S, Xansas City, Mo. 


“ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK ? 


Step at M@RTON’S, 140 West 234 St. 


Central, quiet, homelike, at less than hotel-prices. 
Car and lines at door connect line 
in the city. at station within 300 feet. 

A lot of School ik walnut, iron 
Desks ), blac 
frames, Address, J K. RALsTor, 

BIND for this Volume of Taz JOURNAL, 
$1.50 by w A 
@. PUB, CO., 8t., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— India posesses at present 230 newspapers, 
in the languages of the country. The firat | pa- 
per in the native language appeared in 1808 


— After using a large number of prepara- 


of them all Ely’s Cream Balm gives me the 
most relief. Ican recommend it to any one 
who may have Catarrh, Cold in the Head or 
Hay-Fever.—S. B Lewis, Principal Graded 
School, Clinton, Wis. [Easy to use. Price 
50 cents. ] 


— A pyramid made of 20,000 plates of fruits 
will be one of the features of the Exposition at 
New Orleans. 


— Horrid! yes, it is, that we must suffer 
from diseases; but from Heart Disease, ner- 
vousness and sleeplessnes, Dr Graves’ Heart 
Regulator will give you immediate relief; thou- 
sands say so. $1 00 per bottle at druggists. 


—It is estimated that the people of the 
United States expend about $30,000,000 a year 
for photographs and kindred pictures. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow’s. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— The once famous Hudson river tunnel 
upon, which a million dollars has been ex- 
pended, is entirely abandoned. 


— Ely’s Cream Balm has cured me of Catarrh 
of several years standing. I have recovered 
my senses of taste and smell. The Balm has 
no equal as a cure.—FRankK C. Elizs- 
beth, N. J. [Apply with finger ] 


— Aligatars’ skins and teeth are now snffi- 
ciently renumerative to support a slaughtering 
force of 300 men in Southern Fiorida. 


— A German writer says one should every 
day read a fine poem, look upon an excellent 
picture, hear a little good music, and sveak a 
few sensible words. Esterbrook adds, Use his 
Steel Pens. 


— The University of St. Petersburg, Russia, 
a 23,000 students. 500 were matriculated 
ast term, 


ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Express and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 

— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 


— The Dakota land set apart for educational 
purposes are valued at $85,000,000. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State NorMAL ScHOOL, 
SaLem, Mass., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. J. A. Swasry, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you farnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 


TEACHERS 


NOT LOOKING FOR A PLACE, 
to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
9 ban please write us. We have ever 200 
Vacancies for which we have no Teachers, 
A few more State Agents 
ACHER®S’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC 
38 MADISON 8T., Ca104G0, ILL. 
Hints to teachers on “ How to Apply for a Position,’’ 
on receipt of 15 cents. 417 tf 


tions for Catarrh, I have become satisfied that | 


RRH 


HAY FEVER 


Is a type of catarrh having 
peculiar symptoms. is 
attended by an inflamed 
condition of the lining 
membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts, and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. An acrid 
mucus is eecreted, the dis 
charge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. 


of sneezing, frequent at 
tacks of headache, watery 
and inflamed eyes. 
Cream Balm is a 
remedy founded on a cor- 
rect diagnosis of this dis- 
R ease and can be depended 
upon. 50cta at druggists: 
mail. Sample bottle, by mail, 10 cts. 
Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y¥. 


60 cts. 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 


Price, 15 Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eight centuries, inclusive, 

The work of each centary stands distinctly by itself. 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., : 
16 Hawley St , Boston, Mass 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

One hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 
Year begins (examnation for admission) Sept. 18, 1884. 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (OLAS IOAL) ENTRANCE 

‘(EXAMINAT ONS; ist, $400 (ASH) ; 
2d, $350 $50 UASH). 

Seventeen Professors; no Tutors. Classical 
course full and teorough. Smcreased facilities 
fer -tudy of French and German, with a 
view te pract:cxl use. Labratory work for all 
students in Chemistry. Well equipped Astronomical 
Observatory fo: Students’ nse. Full Geological Cabi- 
net Ample Provision for Electives, juvior and 
senior years,in Natural Science, History. etc 

The SCEFNTEIFIC DEPARTMENT is the 
New Jersey State Coliege. Constant field-practice in 
Surveying Full course in Draughting. 

THRE AIM OF THE COLLEGE,—THOR.- 
OUGHNESS IN ALL WokK. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every student. 

For full information, address Secretary Rutgers Coll. 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M,C. A. Building, Cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Nine Booms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library, and 
Reading Koom. 


OPENS sEPTEMBER 22, 
Fits for College, Institute of Technology, and Bust- 
ness. Principals can be seen daily from 9 to 12. 
Circulars sent on application. 


ALLEN ACADEMY 


And Polytechnic Institute. A A 8chool for both 
sexes. Charmingly located near Lake Michigan, in 
the best ppm of Chicago. A few boys received into the 
family of the President, and enjoy all the advantages of 
a refined, Christian home 

The 22d year opens Sept, 15th. 

IRA W. ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., Prest. 


484¢ 1832 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY MUSIC, 
MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental and Tuning. 
ART. Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portraiture. 
o ¥. Literature and Lan ages. 
ME. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady students 
FALL TERM begins llth. Beautifully lid 
Calendar free. Address BE. TOURJEE, Director. 
FRAN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course forwomen. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and 
tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANOHARD, 
Prin., 80. Hadley, Maes. 475 k 


Normal Class for Kindergartners. 
The examination of candidates takes piace Sept. 9 

1884. For particulars apply to Mras.8 HARRIS 
Miss F. SOHWEDLER, care J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 

7 East 14th St., New York. 4741 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS’L SCHOOL. 


The 324 School Year of this Family and Day School 
for Boys and Girls will n Sept 17, 1884. For cata 
logue address NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Kindergartners Trained 


At State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y 
Rare opportunities offered. Send for circular. 3 


There are severe spasms | th 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from = to re During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
pares all his energy and professional skill to the mu- 
t interests of Teachers desiring itions or promo- 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the futare usefulness of 
is Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 
i. We have extended our lines until we literally 
ooseay the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New York as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
“Though bers daily expiring by limi 

ough our mem bip is y mit- 
ation, yet constant eosemtons by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly comingin But 
many of these members, among the bert teachers in 
every department of instruction from the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking itions, but prefer- 
ment They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more - Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
schools, 

3. Our terms to teachers are two dollars only up »n 
registration for two yrars membership, and four er 
cent. on one year’s salary, after the position bas «en 
secured. Our charges have not been increased, though 
eer Sees for serving our patrons are greatly ex- 

. 

No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 

4. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has t forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo' much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 

5S. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


484 16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A German lady of culture and refinement, to act as 
governess of two children, to instruct them in German, 
French, Latin, Drawing. and English, (perhaps Music) 
The family may travel a part of the time. 
Apply immediatelyto HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 
16 Hawley Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


BY Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
462 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hegistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
A Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. EK. R. RUGGLES, 844 az 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. UL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
SE POLYTECHNICINSTITUOTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues 

423 uz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOB LADIES. 


GFor TT INSTITUTE. For Young 


Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRaGpon, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
M lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industria! draw- 


ing. or circular and further particulars ly at the 


St. (Deacon House), 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 


458° mies E. H. Principal. 


lology, Botany, aphy, etc. 


HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
° A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


It awakens | 
ex 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
sper ig Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 


INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


ndependent thou and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowin 
answers to the thousand a one - aes every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the planation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ QUIZZIs8M, 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 8, 1884. For circulars, otc., ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN Hybs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bovpun, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass. 
§ 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 
ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOR, BR. I. 
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JOURNAL OF' 


EDUCATION .. 


Vol. XX.—No. 10 


Important Announcement ! 


NOW READY. 
THE new edition of HADLEY'S GREEK GRAMMAR, revised and in part rewritten 


by Professor F. D. ALLEN, of Harvard University. 


The many friends of this valuable Gram- 


mar will be well pleased to know that the revised edition is now rome Teachers of Greek 


should examine the new edition of HapLey’s GREEK GRAMMAR 


another class. 
Iutreductery price 
Exchange price 


re beginning with 


. 


Single copy mailed to any teacher of Greek upon the receipt of the exchange price. 


upon 


Descriptive Rducational Catalogue, containing full list of Greek and Latin text-books, sent to amy teacher 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arrange for the use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our seho vis and acade mies, are not likely to enter upon a regular 
classical course. New edition no ready. A 2me 
volume, 815 pp., cl $1.25. Copies sent post-free for 
exar ination, with a view to introduction in school or college, 
for 75 cents. 


A. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHRoP MOTLEY, adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found stadies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a anent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


The 8i of den; The B of William the 

Silent; fhe Life and Death of fir Phillip Sidney; The 

Fire-ships. 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Bng., 

7 Park Street, Boston. Mass. 


saree WAKING THE LEAD. 


"Noe Arithmeties & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Twe-Book y Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the nelomecs. vols.; &c., &c, 
BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
a. caRnine: TON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Rromfield Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANK CIN ALGEBRA 
WOROCESTER’S NEW sPELLERS, 
&c., &e., &e. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 0O., 
47 Franklin Street. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Breomfeld St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CO., E STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HACHETTE & CO.’8 
London Publications ; TaUCHNITZ’s Englieh Authors. 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the F 
Send for Catalogue. = 
po Dom 
481 zz “Was Tremont ®t., Bosten. 


Subscri 
Oldest of the in the U. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

and Foreign, at CLuB RaTss. Send 

ith Books, and Station 

ory of every kind at wholesale rates. 

A line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price on 


SAVE 
HENRY D. NOYES OO. 


MONEY. 
253 == 138% Bromfield Bt, Boston, Mass. 


eon Agency 
8. 


HOW 
TO 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MOWROE Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books,) PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
AAGAR'’S Mathematics. 

LERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. +53 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 
414 Broadway, ... NEW YORK. 
Levell’s United States Speaker, $1.25 


Lovell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 
Nerthend’s Little Speaker, 50 


Northend’s American ®peaker, 85 
Nerthend’s School Dialegues, 85 
Zacho's New American Spenker, 1,65 


, Brooks’s Philosophy “a Ari 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
**THE ILLUSTRATOR’? 
Of the Lessens. 
60 cts. per year. Sample number free. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


455 1234 Nassau St.,. New Verk City. 
& & MAYNARD, 


Histories and Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of BReme; 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

J.D. WI tes SMITH 


(51 Wabash AY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Korma Menta a 

ourse, 
Union Arith. Course, Co: Gombkaing 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal 
Brooks’s Geomet 


no 
metic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


OC. L. 


S. CO. 


For Booxs Usep In THE COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1884—1885, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
5 G@readway, New York. 
Book of Chemistry, $1.00. 
rief History of Greece. (Not to be read by the 
1885, 1886, 1857). 60 cta. 
Preparatory tireek Course In English. Dr. Wil- 
(Not to be read b 1886.) 
Coliege Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00. 
Chautauqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek His B 
Dr Vincent. te nana Wy the “1988, 
1886, 1887). 10 cta. 
sand Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. 70 cts. 
The Art of Speech. Vol Il. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts. 
The Character of Je‘us. Bushnell. Cl , 60c.; pap , 40c. 
How to He'p the Poor. By Mrs. J. T. Fields Fields. Pap.. 


* AND 


History of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 40 cts. 
The (hautavquan, $1.50. 


Chauteuqua Spare-Minute Course.—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home 
Chautauqua Test Books. Courses Nos, 2, 3, and 4 embraces 25 Home College Series 


JAMES P. MAGEE 
38 Sromficid St., 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 


Life of Michael Faraday. By J. H. Gladstone. 90 cts, 
Excursions in Field and Forest, By Thoreau. sf! 50. 
Life and Her Children. By Miss Buckley. $1. 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 


GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, anp 1884. 

The Chautauquan, Required Readings. $1.50. 

The Ooliege Greek Course In 4 00. 

Begianers’ Hand-Book of Chemist 

(Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Ci., 

How to Help tne Poor. By Mrs. J. 

History of tho Reformation. By Bishop Harst. on 
Tracts and 2 


adollar. A certifitate is given for the reading of each Course 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, 


—— Sold by —— 


W. 
New 


Just Out: FRANCAISE POUB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50. 


Exercises ; 50 cts. 


CARL SOHOENGOY, 
Boston, Mass. ; 


Mey to the 


work of Dr. Sanu be 


ARMSTRONG'S i? 


Adopted im New York 
Public Schools. 


UNITED 


Adopted in 
New York 


CHORAL WORSHI 


ae. Singing Classes, and Musical Conventions. 


nomber of fine Glees an 


L. O. MERSON’S 
9 new book for 


. first class new book, of 300 see pegee. with fresh, 
lements, 75 
of Anthem, and a 
Price $1.00, or $9.00 per — 
a new and bright 


Song Worship, collection of 


Songs for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. O. Emerson 


STATES Normal College. Son 


W. F. 
The bymns and tunes are by the best talent, arid the 


anes or $30 per hundred. 


6 Double-page Colored Maps. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


MAOMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- 


pe in Physical Geo 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in L 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 


The Model Singer, °°; 


for SINGING CLASSES, by W. O. Perkins and D. 
B, TOWNER, 


Contains an excellent Singing School Course, Sting 


192 pages, inclading 124 Exercises, 57 Giees an 
Songs, 29 Hymna “Eo, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants; also 


BOO: 
Modalator, and Manual 8 
im Elem. Chem 1.10 
Course of Pr. Cheemintry, The Star Chorus Book, 


? a new and saperior Collection of Choruses, Seated ent 
For Musical Societies. By W. PERKINS. 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 168 pages, large octavosize. 36 Choruses. Price $1.00; 


15422 112 Fourth ew York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus | and Materials. 


per doz., $9.00. 


Singing Book, by L, O. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


In Press, a new High School 


Emerson, Wait for it. 


PRANG'S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUcATION,| THE FEITSHANS 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


School of Elocution. 


GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF jnstraction 


THE COLOR- ‘SENSE. Adapted Adopted by Boston 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 


School Board. | 


No. 123 West Side ‘Square, Ill, 
449 J. OC. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars 
PRAN 00. 
BOSTON. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 


419 “Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown avo, cloth, $3.50. 


THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 


OPTLINES OF GRNERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1.s0.|BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICS. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 
E ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 
PorTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 

14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


ADERS. MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
PHILBRICK’S SCHOOL SPEAKERS. 
THE STUDENT'S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARE. 


(Subscription.) 
&., 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s Com of Speaker. 


Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

\Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

09 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash Ave., |(Gummere’s Surveyin 


Thompson’s Political | Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Econom 


Dickens’s Child's History 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


93 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS. 
Fourth edition. Revised. 8vo. Cioth., $10. 


A MANUAL OF THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 


By JoLios Ph.D. Translaied from the 
fourth augmented and improved German se 
~ an to the by Echle 

xe, & in Engineer, pages 
wood-cut ill instrations. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Hart’s German Classics for 
31.00 and $1.25 

Putnam’s 1 vols.), 750. to $95 
The (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Series (18 yols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed. 8.00 
Brackett’s for Home So 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 50 
Leffi 3 English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So. 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Bascom’s Men otence lish Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology: 1.56 
Le Duc’s Draw. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with 
tr the Pubitahare 


specimen pages, mailed on application; JOEIIN RUSKIN’S 


ey The New and Complete Catalegue of 


The PUBLICATIONS of 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Aster York, 


Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 


trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, witha 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works on 
Agricultere, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Ohemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, Ea- 
gineering. Metallurgy, Machinery. Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles. Testaments. Lexicons. 


Cremeans, Reading-Books and Concordances. 
Also a full Liat of their Editions of 
RES. 


Will be sent free to by mail any one orderwa it. 


Kelectic Educational Series. 


NEW PUBL 


ICATIONS. 


Eclectic System of Drawing. By Curistiwa Suuiivan, of Cincinnati 
Schools. The most rational and economical system for schools. Complete in 


Nine Numbers. Sample set, $1.25. 


Eclectic Primary History or rae Unrrep Srares: By Epw. 8. Ex.is, 
Supt. Trenton Schools, Profusely and elegantly illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth. 


Sample copy and Introduction price, 


Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene. 


50 cents; Exchange price, 30 ots. 
Gives special attention to effects 


of Narcotics and Stimulants, Sanitary Laws, etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts.; Exchange price, 36 ots. 


For complete catalogue of Ectxctic Srries address 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
CG. P. STHARNS, Now England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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